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may speed up the political unification of 
the Community too fast for the Com- 
munity members themselves. 

How Spain and Portugal will respond 
is still unknown. 

The past has repealedly shown that it 
takes lime and patience to overcome 
Europcan national-mindedness. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
for example, there will be a lot of com- 
plaining when the first bills come in for 
ihe Community’s southward enlarge- 
nnênlt. 

Reforms of the costly common agri 
cultural policy —~ a field in which, 
strangely enough, Bonn is pressurised 
by ils farmers into applying the brakes 
— is a further major obstacle. 

The new Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities may be introducing 
a new concept into the debate bere this 


„summer. 


lIt.is clear .that the steps envisaged by 
Mitterrand and Koh! towards a Euro- 
pean Union may well be too far-reach- 
ing for the current level of Community- 
mindedness in nember states. 

The adjustment of living conditions 
in the pporer.regions of the Community 
is just as imporlant an objective as is the 
abolition of intra-Community border 
checks. . 1 

Another important aspect is the feeling 
thal there is a technological backlog to the 
USA and Japan, a factor which also plays 
a part with regard to possible participa- 
tion in the American SDI programme. 

Looking back on lhe resolutions of 
the Stuttgart Community summit of 
1983 the Ten can rightly claim to have 
achieved most of their objectives, de- 
spite many a setback. 

In view of the high-flying objectives 
of former years this is a miracle indeed. 

Erich Hauser 
{Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 April | J85} 


Good to have you aboard ..„, Bonn Forelgn Minister 
Hans-Dletrich Genscher (left) and Spain's Forelgn Minls- 
ter Fernando Moran after agreement was reached an en- 
larging the Communlty 
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activities. Ireland 
does not belong to 
Nato. Progress is 
also likely in these 
fields during the 
coming years. Pre- 
sident Reagan's ap- . 
peal to the Euro- ° 
pean Nato partners 
to participate in re- 
search work for his 
Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI) un- 
derlines the im- . 
portance of a Euro- 
pein advisory body 
un defence issues. ,” 
During the Brusselş 
summil meeting 
there was a brief 
exchange of views 
un suth a move be- 
tween the countries 
primarily affected. Reagan's initiative 
not only threatens to depreciate the sig- 
nificance of Frenclı and British nuclear 
weapons but also questions the existing 
concept of nuclcar declerrence pursued 
by the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the uther European Nato members. 

However, Mitterrand, Thatcher and 
Kohl would uppear lo have realised that 
Americin plans can no longer be 
stopped. : 

Chancellor Kohl made it ‘clear in 
Brussels that he does not want to go İl 
alone when negotiating his country's in- 
volvement in this rescarch. 

He is hoping lo go to the negotiating 
table arm in arm with France and if pos- 
sible with Britain and Holland, 

lt cannot be ruled out that being 
wedged between the two superpowers 


{Cartoon: Hanel/ Kölner Sıadı-Anzelger) 
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and for the fight against unenıployment 
can be expected even if there is only 
partial success in this field. 

Now that the most sticky financial 
disputes — with British Prime Minister 
Mrs Thateher last June and with Mr Pa- 
pandreuu this time — have been settled 
the Community leaders can concentrate 
on pulilical reform and development 
during the next summit in Milan, 

The French presidem, Mr Mitter- 
rand, und the West German Chancellor, 
lerr Kohl, have nol yet said exactly 
what they want. 

Fullowing six months of consult- 
ations in the so-called *"Dooge Cummit= 
we", which is mude up of “personal del- 
epgales" of the Communily leaders, 
several mùin points of controversy have 
emerpvd. 

One mitin issuc is the limitation of the 
right to veto in the Community's Coun- 
cil of Ministers lo just û few areas and 
the introduction of mnjerily voting in all 
others. 

‘This is an inevitable step if the future 
Cunımuntty of ‘Twelve are to be able 10 
mlopt resolutions without the hitherto 
cndlless delays. 

However, during the Brussels sunıniil 
Margaret Thatcher aguin made it clear 
hut Lhe right to veto must be retaincd in 
all “matters vital" lo a country's inter- 
ests. Britain is backed by Denmark nnd 
Greece un this point. These three coun” 
tries are also against giving the Euro- 
pean Parliament real influence on the 
Cummunity's legislation. The Irish are 
the only real oppponents of including 
cooperation on armamament mallers 
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Welcomes to European unity 


Brussels deal: all cleat 
| Spain and Portug; 
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kh and Portugal are now certain of 
g the European Conımunity. A 
i; of Community heads of govern- 
#ln Brussels has reached agrecment 
. This means that objections by 
, about cash for Mediterranean 

juries already in the Ten have becn 
3 ! {(eece, aly and France are cach to 

[e about two billlon European Cur- 
Units over seven years to help de- 
Forer agrlculturul regions to help 
kı ilhstand competition from Spun- 
hın Portuguese farm produce, The 
1 #s mecling also agreed on nimlng 
1 


milo all restraints (o un authentic 
Mm narket by 1992, 


1 k European Cummunitly's ten 
| leads of government have in (lra- 
fashion cleared away the kist ob- 
l0 Spain's and Portugal's joining. 
JjS wes achieved by satisfying the 
unds of the Greek Prime Minister, 
fas Papandreou, 
Jin and Portugal will be joining the 
unity, of this there can no longer 
٣ tydoubt, next Junuary I. 
J ugh It will (ake ten ycars hefore 
Wntries are cceonomicully [ully 
Red, efforts to improve the Cont- 
: | drsstructure are speeding up. 
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The Spa Route 


German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and: 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you : 
haven't enough time to take û 
full course of treatment, Jou 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an der Lahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelmlinlan era. 


Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your gulde. 


1 Wlesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach . 
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Lafontaine hits 
at Kohl over 
unemployment 


igh points of the SPD congress in 

Dortmund included heated attacks 
on the Bonn government for its per- 
formance in fighting unemployment and 
the exultant appearance of the victor in 
the Saar election, Oskar Lafontaine. 

Lafontaine launched a direct attack 
on Chancellor Kohl, He told the 1,000 
delegates that laughter and optimism 
were no way to combat unemployment. 

Amid applause SPD boss Willy 
Brandt said: “The CDU gets no marks 
for job creation." Kohl's words about 

“good tidings of an economic upswing” 
were a propaganda trick. 

Brandt said: “What an impertinence 
to talk round the highest unemployment 
figure ever and not do something about 
it" 

Brandt called upon thê SPD to link 
the security of thé natural basics of life 
with the security of the basics for work- 
ing people. ۴ 

This, he said, would’ be a major re- 
form programme in the best traditions’ 
of the labour movement and the Social 
Democrats. 

The SPD wants not only to modernise 
our .industrial society ir ecological 
lerms but at the same time humanise it. . 

“Environmental protection begins at 
the work place. Environmental protec- 
tion policies can create jobs," said 
Brandt. 

Lafontaine, who since his victory in’ 
the Saar has become for many SPD mem-' 
bers the new standard bearer, listed ener- 
gy ecunomies and the use of domestic 
coRl as the most important tasks of envi- 
ronmental protection policies. - 

The SPD could not tolerate the fact 
thai the Bonn governmenl was neglect- 
ing coal although there was an urgent 
need to do something ahout it. 

Lafontaine demanded that the huge 
amounts handed out for conversion to 
nuclear power should be handed out to. 
coal that is not harmful to (he environ- 
menl, 

North Rhine-Westphalia premier Jo- 
hannes Rau demanded that political and 
economic decisions should .be squared’ 
up from the very beginning and in all 
sectors witlr ecological requirements: 

Rau said :that- talking was for the 
Greens but the SPD was for action and 
he protested against the “false alterna” 
tive, on the one hand concern about 
jobs and on the other concern for envi- 
ronmental prolection.” . 

All speakers were in favour of a ten- 
year public programme for environmen- 
tal protection of about DMSO billion for 
loans with favourable interest rates .and 
lost subsidies, as has been demanded by 
the SPD and the trade unions for months, 

.În this way 500,000 new jobs could 
be created. The programme would be 
paid for by an environmental protection 
levy on petrol, gas and heating oil. .. 

The chairman of the SPD committee 
on worker problems Rudolf Dressler 
spoke of the necessity of şuch environ”. 
mental protection investment, 

He said: "For more than a hundred 
years workers and.,their organisations 
have fought for social and legal progr 
resş. This fight only makes sense if. we 
win back the security that our work and 
the products we produce do nol hazard 
our.children's future.". r 

: Axel Brower-Rabinowitsch 
: (Frankfurter Neue Presse, 23 March 1985) 
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The two wings of the purty, the reul- 
ists (Realos) and the fundamentilists 
(Fundis), oppose each other. 

The programme is a blown up pro- 
duction of more than a 100 pages lat 
cerlainly not all parly members have 
bothered to wade through. 

There are no effective stutements on 
prohlems pressing the country, and no 
understanding of how to express mat- 
ters for non-academic voters. 

Instead the Greens have gone in for 
n endless, theoretical debate on the re- 
lationship with the SPD — at the outset 
rather oni their high horse, 

The Greens take the view that the So- 
cial Democrats, if you please, have put 
themselves in a yoke if they want to 
have Johannes Rau as state premier 
supported by the Greens. 

They are now hinting that they are 
prepared to negotiate over their key de- 
mands, which does not show a very well 
thought-out strategy. 

Many SPD voters, particularly from 
the middle-classes, voled once for the 
Greens at the last election in order to 


teach the SPD a lesson, But they appar-. 
ently do not want to weaken the Social 
Democrats {oo much for the benefit of 
the Greens, or even to make the SPD 
unitble to govern or negotiate. 

The Greens are sure to gel their own 
back — sce the Saar — and decline to 
accept the SPD. Or they they will let the 
alliance between the SPD and the 
Greens fall aparl — see Hesse. : 

The Greens have always claimed to 
be {he other force in the political land- 
scape, As things sltaud, Hrey cnn only 
achieve his aim with the assistance of 
the SPD. Many of their voters think 
this. 

But when put to the lest the Greens 
have so far shrunk away. 

For Lhis reason perhaps they will even 
in the future huve to be salisficd with 
louking back with longing a their early 
election successes. 

Heinz Yerfiirth 
(Kûlner-Stult Auzeiger, Cologne, 
21 March L¥N5) 
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means of obtaining negaliut 


They regard urmiment e Greens popular Support 


vided no violence wus involved. This 
wis jusl loo much for miny party mem- 
hers dx well as voters, 

. The issue has harmed not only the 
state party but lhe party as ù whole. 

‘Lhe second mistake was a leller sent 
by Bundestag Members of Parliament 
Anlje Vollmer and Christa Nickels to 
members of lhe Red Army Fuction ter- 
rorist group in jail. The MPs asked for 
permission to visit the prisoners. 

Vollmer and Nickels gave us their 
reason “Christian motives”, 

But their action met very little sympa- 
thy from party colleagues or from the 
public. 

The Greens have always regarded it 
as their task to jog political and social 
taboos. This usually wins applause from 
suppurters. 

Bul these two latest errors of judg- 
ment have shocked society. The Greens 
have overstepped the mark, and the 
party will puy a price. 

But there are other shortcomings. 

Their political structure does not mea- 
sure up lo their initial election suc- 
cesses. The Suar is an example. 
Ihe poor showing there {they did nol 
even got 5 per cent of the vote) was nol 
only the result of the sophisticated cam- 
paign waged hy the SPD candidate Os- 
kar Lafontaine, but had its routs in the 
Greens’ lack of election organisation. 

in North-Rhine Westphalia, where 
the party will next be put lo He test, il is 
not much better. 

lt is true that many Cireens with their 
ileu that {he party i anti-party, dort 
WM an cffective piirly apparatus. 

The ıudeness with which senior partly 
members dare handled docs not have 
pusitive effects. Workers in the Greens" 
North Rhine-Westphalia state office 
tlk of "Slave treument" and “heikl 
hunting" in comnuittees. 

Jt makes no difference tat the North 
Rhine-Westphalia Gircens, cight wecks 
before the sllle election, have an itpreccl 
and convincing election programme. 


Realos beat Fundis in vote for 
coalition with Hesse: SPD 


in November last year when the gov- 
ernment refused to scrap plans for two 
nuclear power plants. The coalition 
plans were drawn up by the Realos, 
the pragmatist wing of the Greens and 
approved by a narrow majortty after 
long discussion.’ The other wing, the 


Fundis (fundamentalists) oppose the 


plans. ٤ 


The ground rules have been drawn up 
for a possible coalilion beiween the 
Social Democrats and the Greens in 
Hesse, This would be the first time 
thal a Greens Land party has dared 
take şuch a step. Hesse has a minorlty 
SPD government. A previous arrange- 
ment in Hesse under which the 
Greens lent passive support collapsed 
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Gut a deal with a party which i a danger 
both to external security and intérnal 
stability. 


And it is a party that is dependent 


on our flourishing economy to create 
jobs. 1 4 

Unfortunately until the North Rhine- 
Westphalia poll on 12 May, we won't 
get any real information. 


Only when the electorate has voted. 


will voters learn what «the, SPD and 
Greens intend. 


Rudolf Bauer 
(Rheinische Past, DUsseldorf, 25 March 1945} 


They are not only encmies uf our na- 
tional and social system, but they reject 
every compromise. 

In the coalition talks, they re” 
mained in the minority, although in 
the party as a whole they command a 
majority. 5% 

The Greens have taken a difficult 
path, and it is impossible lo forecast 
where it will lcad. 

But the SPD, as well as the Greens, 
must make it clear what it wants. 

In the SPD it seems that there is less 
abjectiun thar there was about working 


rms control talks. For this 
SYslems are only secondarily ing 
which increase military security. 


By Greens have lost » lot of support 
. slthin their own ranks nnd ımong 

Muny still imellectually live ù . because of (wo events. One is un 
workl of MeNamitria's strategie idea f platform point by the North 

Another aspect which should be aj Westphalia party whlch calls for 
sidered in Geneva is the Soviet ine xilğsatlon of sexual relations between 
tion of the range of topics to be his and anyone under {4, ‘The other 

The Kremlin anly agreed lû lik titer senl by (wo Bonn Green MPs 
condition that there is a clear jy embers of (he Red Army Faction in 
between all three negotiating topic isklng to vlsit them. 

Nut orily is it difficult for the 
cans to technically work their dhnreens MP Petra Kelly is worried 
through the jungle of demands and hat the party's share of the vote 
tradictions, but they also have i elinb too quickly, say 1u 15 per 
the rights of their allies into account 1 

The interlinkage between Ameij Fis, she thinks, would damage the 
and allied interests has thus dia ıt of protest. Well, so far, her fcars 
made it possible for the Kremlin nı been groundless. 
the entire western world into ihe im [Greens have reached their limits 
for its negotiating efforts, «4 han expected. The elections in 

In fact, it looks as if the Soviets: Sar (where they got below the cru- 
great importance to the p Opie per cent), Hesse uml West Ber- 
gic variant to these negotiation. goed evidence that their rise in 

lf need be, the Russians will Fp plrily is petering oul. 

Congress and the East coast prbi#î Je belief the environmental prolec- 
their allies, jı paty is a self-sustaining polilical 

They will cleverly alarm the mefifehas been shaken, even amoung the 
Rome or Bonn, London or Brussel. us themselves. 

The Soviets will undoubtedly IY Greens were initially successful 
flexible use uf the channels of jours they diverted voters by oflering 
lie influence. For the West's openifrde established parties didn't. 
ty witnts {O sce successes. yare regarded both as ù nuisance 

As the Russians do not Want kilsa necessary force in politics, 
successes to mean their failures froters nevertheless turn vay irom 
Communists will do all they @Hfuthere are good reasons. 
blame the Americans for sluggish FH environmental protection purty 
ress in negotiations whenever Akuly itself 1o bliume. Martin Punnen, 
tion is needed [rom their own net ofthe North- Rhine Westphalia 

It is therefore quite possible hy adnuils there have heen pleuty uf 
Soviets ure only pretentling to hes 

For the real aim of the Soviets lere have certainly been Iwo al- 
true ntilitury disarmament but the iY Clangers. One was the row in the 
lectual disarmament of Ihe wes. f Rhine-Westphalitn eletion plat- 

This means that the Russian nn bout liheralising legisluion gov- 
ing purtner will concentrate O1 Riy sexual relations, between young 
ing up American domestic polity #prleand adults, 
the policies of the NATO states. {demand was for sexual relations 

[Experts in Waushinglon, Uren adults and children under 14 
feel that alhough the talks may Riu be regarded as an uffence pru- 
successful they will not be called, 

A marathon of successive € 
ences up until the next American fl #Oreens in Hesse have not yet le- 
tions is regarded as a clear . İn favour of a coalition with 

Above all, the SDI problem nJER¥D.They want 10 think about it, 
ce the Russians 1o keep the nep I$: not much, but the decision 
ball rolling. E achange of thinking. 

The Russians are the last I0 le new musing do nut come ubout 
that the Americans will “gain t€" ly. They were triggered off by 
hand in the Star Wars field". AIS last month when lhe Cireens 
` They themselves can do liltie fined 2.5 per cent of the vate in 
vent this from happening. ãnd put up a far worse showing 

As their fears of not being 20 0 J "sexpected in Wext Bertin. 
pace with the Americans Ut ell other parties the Greens have 
justified, the only way to on the nexî state clec- 
development is via the QeneYa Û North Rhine-Westphalia un 12 
ing table. Adelben Wei 
(Welı am Sonntag. Hamburg. 24 


North Rhine-Westphalia they want 
د‎ 8 thelr pnssible supporters 

kin iB Hesse at least they allow 
On to grow that they would 
ا‎ © to join in government and join 
: Politically wiih the Social Deum- 
. fog, Are casting out feclers 1u 
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Arms control: is a big 
rethink needed? 


bigniew Brzezinski, security adviser lo 
former US President Jimmy Carler, 
feels that arms control policy is deat. 

Former Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer thinks much the same. He (oo is 
convinced that the negotiations between 
the superpowers on the limitation of 
strategic nuclear arms are stuck up a hlind 
alley. 

This appraisal would suggest that the 
new talks in Geneva will be just one big 
spectacle. Fundamental improvements 
are not to be expected. 

Of course, the American State De- 
partment is more to less committed to 
optimism, 

However, the true thoughts of the 
Reagan Adnıinistration are reflected to 
some degree in the comments made by 
Kenneth Adelman, head of the disarma- 
ment authority. 

Adelman stresses that the future of 
arms control — if the word future can at 
all be used — depends on so much har- 
monising of American and Russian ap- 
proaches that a formal agreement be- 
tween the two is most unlikely. 

This pessimism is shared by stralegic 
analysts in the United States, 

The new round of talks in Gencyva 
serves aš an opportunity to recall the 
many disarmament initiatives which 
have failed in the past. 

The nuclear test-ban {reaty agreed on 
in 1963 did not prevent the Russians 
from improving the quality of their nuc- 
lear destructive potential. 

The ABM treaty, which was designed 
to prevent both sides from setting up 


anti-misslle defence systems, has nol 
achieved its objective. 

Salt 1 did not induce thé Soviets t0 drop 
the introduction of multi-purpose war- 
heads {(MIRVs). 

Salt II could neither limit the quautily 
nor effectiveness of the Soviet missile sys- 
tents, 1 َ 

Military policy experts working in the 
strategic institute in Washington there- 
fore feél that the American public is 
very sceptical about furthér agreements. 

The official view is that the Soviets 
have returned to the negotiating table 
because of President Reagan's decision 
to modernise America's strategic arms, 

. Reagan's intention öof making the 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), bet- 
ter known as Star Wars, America’s new 
strategy provided the final push. 

. Observers do not deny the fact that the 
SDI has influenced Soviet behaviour. 

The industrial and technological superi- 

ority of the United States is seen in a more 


: realistic light by the Soviets than by the 


Reagan's intellectual American critics, 
However, even Reagan's supporters 
Point out that America has still got a lot 


.„ of catching up to do, 


Washington's position in Geneva iۋ‎ 


`" "byno means that of the stronger power, 


In military terns, ie. in sirategic reality, 
Moscow still haş a lead on Washington. 
" ‘This is above all due to the fact that the 


. authorities - dealing “with strategy are 


bogged down. int encrusted categories of 


.. Nûmerous liberal intellectuals and 
`politiçians have also failed to realise that 
. strategy is, 
` revolution, 


influenced by’ a technological 


cow to deploy the Lroups of Pact meım- 
hers in a possible conflict with China 
(which was not predictable thirty years 
ago). ٣ 

The Soviet Union has offset the sec- 
und drawback by renewing the bilateral 
alliance agreements. 

These agreements Jo nol provide fur 
such territorial limitation. If necd be, 
therefore, the Soviet Union could call 
upon the support of individual Warsitw 
Pact members in the hypothetical case 
of a Chinese attack on the Asian parts 
of the Soviet Union. i 

However, it is more iffcult for the 
Soviet Union to accept’ the first prob- 
lem. 2 : 

This-is the area which relates to the 
principles referred to by Roska. 

For Moscow, bloc discipline is at 
stake and the application of the “Brezh- 
nev dactrire” of the limited sovereignty 
of socialist countries, 

The smaller member states, on the 
other hand, are worried ‘about thelr 
right to choose their own path to social- 
ism and their national independence, a 
right which has not always been respect- 
ed anyway. 

To put it another way: the question is 
whether the alliance will degenerate into a 
mere tool for Soviet global policies or 
whether its members will be able to bring 


. heir own weight to bear against the USSR. 


Ever since the Soviet Union and four 
other Warsaw Pact states (GDR, Po- 
land, Hungary and Bulgaria) forcefully 
put an end to the experiments of the 
Prague reformist Communists, the 
Kremlin has never missed an opportun- 
ity to point out that the alliance is not 
only there to protect its members from 
“imperialist aggression”. 

A further major objective is to safe- 
guard "socialist achievements", 

. < Rumania's parly leader, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, has opposed thls interpretn- 
tion right from the start. In 1968, for ex- 
ample, he refused to send his troops iıı- 
to Czechoslovakia, : 

` During the Conference of European 

‘Comnunist and workers’ partles in 
1978, Ceausescu was the only Warsaw 
Pact leader to insist on the independ- 
ence of all parties, the principle of non- 
intervention, and the right to an inde- 
pendent path to socialism. 

Now, Bucharest is not alone in its re- 
jection of cfforts by Moscow to absorb 
these concessions via changing contrac 
tual stipulations, : 0 

However, Ceausescu is out for more; 
many Rumanian publications state that 
the bloc policy must be dropped alto- 
gether and the alliance disbanded, 

This would suggest that Bucharest 
will oppose any rewording of the agree- 
ment which tries tq. perpetuate the alli- 
ance, 2 

Bucharest rejects the Russian propo- 
;Sal to extend the alliance for 20 years 
` and would itself like to see an extension 
- of 10 years. 8 
„ _ There have been and are similar con- 
siderations in the West, for example, De 
. Gaulle's and Brandt's vision of a' Euro- 
: pean continent which is subject to neith- , 
er Soviet nor American hegemony or 
:the discussion within the SPD’ Gr the 
, Peace movement as well aš thé préposal 
by the Greek government to set up a 
¦ nuclear-free Balkan zone, 3 

The less the Soviets and Americans 
` are able to reduce the degree of thelr’ 


confrontation and control the arris 


` race, the greater the European’ desire’ 
' “to free themselves from the nuclear ri- 
. valry between the superpowers", 

„, Neither the Belgian decision to deploy. 
cruise missiles nor the forthcoming ex~ 
tension of the Warsaw Pact-agreements 


; can disguise this fact. yyy lfaang Schmieg 


` (NBrnberger Nachticfiten, 25 March 1985) 


W WORLD AFFAIRS 


Little boys on 
| - both sides 
giving trouble 


here's nothing new about the mood 
of discontent surroinding the Iwo 
military alliances in Europe. 

Above all, the discussion in the West 
en the tasks of Nato and the distribution 
of NATO commitments has never 
stopped. 

There have been repeated attempts to 
realign the structures of the North Al- 
lantic alliance to modern-day require- 
ments; for example, Henry Kissinger's 
plan for the reorganisation of NATO 
submitted last year. 

In his concept, former US secretary 
of state Kissinger çame to the obvious 
conclusions following the missile de- 
ployment debate, suggesting thal. the 
West Europeans accept greater respon- 
sibility for guaranteeing security. 

According to Kissinger's plan, this 
should include their right to conduct 
amıs corttrol negotations relating to 
arms stationed on European soil. , 

The alliance has the choice, Kissinger 
emphasised: “New vitality or gradually 
wilting". Unfortunately, Kissinger's 
ideas did not meet with the response 
they deserve, 

The governments in NATO member 
states felt that it was more-advisable to 
avoid any distussion on essential 
changes. : 

The standard argument was again for- 
warded: an open discussion of the dif- 
ferences of opinion would be hardly 
likely to increase Soviet readiness to 
make concessions at the negotiating 
table. : 

What is needed, it-was claimed; was 
solidarity within the alliance, even 
though there are unmistakable. signs 
that Reagan's “Star Wars” idcas will 
represent the next acid'test for the alli- 
ance, 

However, America is not alone in its 
troubles with its allies. 

The Soviét Union is also: currently 
having a difficult time with its “sociatist 
brothers", 

The main reasoh is the fact that the 
Warsaw Pact agreement expires in May. 

Remarks made in Rumania, and möre 

recently 1n Hungary, show that there are 
clear differences of opinion on the dura- 
tion of the treaty in filure and the shape 
the agreement should take, : : 
* Hunigğary’$ deputy foreign minister, 
Istvan Roska, was remarkably open on 
this pöint in ani interview with the trade 
uiion newspaper ‘Nepsztva, deranding 
that thê' alliance agreement takë into aë- 
count the “differences in the practical 
political implementatioh and methods 
of building up a socialist systém", 

Roska's remarks woüuld 'indicate that 
Moscow is' planning’ on ‘changes at the 
expense of ils allies. - 9 

„From the Soviet angle, the treaty 
drawn up in’ 1955 ha§ two major draw- 
backs: i: , e ا‎ 
6® in its present form, the East bloc's 
military-alliande cannot be turned into 
an effective instrumènt of Soviet forelgn 
policy. According to the treaty's provi- 
sions sè far, Paci members must be con- 
sulted on all importarit ‘international 
matters, but cainot be obliged to take 
joint action, ا ا‎ 
e the territorial scope of thie treaty's 
application js strictly limited to Europe 
and does not, for example, allow Mos- 


ERN 
Flag at half-mast at the US Potsdam 
misslon. (Photo: AP) 


to phone their mission; be polite. Do not 
follow the vehicle if an attempt is made 
to flee; do not interrogate lhe passeng- 
ers or examine the caf; do not use 
force." 

The Soviets for their part also have 
missions consisting of 20 officers 
(headed by a major general), NCOs and 
others respectively in the British “zone” 
(in Bünde), the Anıerican “zone" (in 
Frankfurt) and the French “zone” {in 
Baden-Baden). 

This figure does not include the mem- 
bers of their families. 

In 1978 the members of the Soviet 
missions conducted 1,828 reconnaiss- 
ance trips in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

During these trips there were 50 offi- 
cial cases in which the no-go areas sti- 
pulations were violated {the estimated 
number of unreported/undetected cases 
is probably much higher). 

The respective Figures have increased 
from one ycar to the next. 

in 1984 there were 2,477 trips and 
98 violations. 

Occasionally, there were accidents or 
arrests but, as spokesmen for the wesl- 
ern allied forces emphasise, nol once 
have firearms been used. 

As a rule, when the western -Jiaison 
officers arrive the Soviets are told that 
they find themselves in a, no-go arca 
without permission. . 

The Russians then politely regret that 
they have lost their way or held the map 
upside down. : 

They are then escorted out of .the 
area. e 

At.most,.ihere is a routine protes| At 
the mission. 

The Russiaris are a bit more gruff in 
their {reatment of the members qf the 
western missions (in Potsdam there is a 
total of 6O0 members). 

This is not the first time that shots 
have been fired. : 

Last year,.a Frenchman died In an 
“accident” involving a GDR army vehicle. 

Western experts do not believe that 
the shooting of the American major, 
Arthur D. Nicholson, is the result of any 
top-level decision or politically motivated. 

The fact. that this tragic incident can 
be classed a normal case perhaps makes 
the whole thing even more disturbing. . 

In their fear of espionage, the Soviet 
soldiers do: not hesitate long before 

ulling the trigger. 

E Siegfried Thielbeer 
{Frankf rler Allgemeine Zeitung 
flr Deutschland, 27? March 1985} 
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The day something went 
wrong with the rules 


Arthur Nicholson was a nıentber of the American military liaison mission in East 
Germany. Britaln, France, ihe United States and the Soviet Union all have military 
missions in each others’ sectors, The system was established under an agreement in 
1947. Members of (ıe misslons in both East and West are free to move round and 


: wnlch Ironp movements and such, but they are required to keep clear of designated 


sensilive arens. They generally use binoculars and canıeras and listening devices to 
gel inforımution nccording to a set of unwritten rules. There have been many inci- 
dents wlıere warning shats have been fired and vebicles rammed. But this is the first 
denth by bullet. It seems that somewhere one of the unwritten rules was broken, 

ا ا 


jurisdiction and do not have to pay 
taxes or customs duties. 

The key aspect is that the members of 
military missions are allowed to move 
freely in the area of the respective for= 
mer zones without having to officially 
announce their presence. 

They are not subject to supervision 
and carı conduct their activities without 
being officially accompanied. 

Only visits to facilities which are not 
accessible to the general public, such as 
barracks, police stations, post offices, 
and permanent or temporary no-go 
areas, are prohibited. 

About 19 per cent of the former 
zones, generally military training areas, 
have heen declared no-go areas. 

During manoeuvres and military 
training these areas are off-limit and the 
respective military missions told. 

J members of the Bundeswehr or the 
western allied forces observe members 
of a Soviet mission or their vehicles they 
necd only report this to certain military 
authorities. 

If the Soviets are discovered in a no- 
#O area, their presence must be reported 
immediutely. 

lf possible, ntlempts should be made 


.t1o prevent their vehicles from escaping. 


Photographs should also be taken as 
evidence for the intrusion. 

Ilowever, the soldiers in western alli- 
ed forces, und in particular meınhors of 
the German armed forces ar the Ger- 
man pulice, are nol allowed to carry out 
interrogation, search activities or use 
any kin uf force, 

‘They must wait until the military po” 
lice and the liaison officers of the mis- 
sions arrive. 

There are also instructions to Lreat 
Soviets who have enteredl no-go areas in 


ow e Sai 
, SrunffurterAlgeiéin 
ا‎ 
a correct manner and with military po- 
liteness. م‎ 

Even if the intruders try to escape the 
use of physical force to hold them back 
is not allowed. 

All maps handed out to soldiers dur- 
ing the British “Lionheart” manoeuvre, 
for example, contained examples of a 
number plate of a Soviet mission vehicle 
together with instructions on what lo do 
*jf it is located in a no-go area (but not 
on the motorway or motorway service 
area) or if the passengers show a clear 
interest in military facilities, training ac 
tivities, vehicles or equipment {for ex” 
ample, take photographs, use binocu- 
lars or drive in a convoy)" 1 

In addition, the following instructions 
are Inid down: "Make sure that the vehi- 
cle is in fact in the no-go area; try and 
obstruct the vehicle; identify the pas- 
sengers and ask for identification pa” 
pers; inform .. . permit the passengers 


AII he had done was what Soviet and 
western members of such missions do 
every (luy: official reconnaissance work, 

The establishment of the ıniliary mis- 
sions is rooted in ihe agreement drawn 
up between the allicd powers in London 
in 1944 setting up zones of occupation 
in Germany. 

The establishment of the military mis- 
sions is rooted in the agreement drawn 
ders-in-chief should be allowed to set 
up a liaison mission in the zones of the 
ather C in Cs. 

l was hoped that this institution 
would cnable closer coordination. 

The French were included in the rul- 
ing itt û later date. 

‘The members of these missions enjoy 
i number of special exlerritorial rights 
and immunities resembling those grant- 
ed lo embassy members. 

Although they must respect local laws, 
their ufficial and private residences, ar- 
chives and vehicles are inviolable, 

Furthermore, they are nol suhject to 


LT answers 1602 these quCSTIONS 
wl Germany's independent 


Lect fa) fake BHail org A 
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pecially by the Germans — 1n 
to break this iıpparent deadlock, 

The West German governments 
drmiıment representative, aml 
Friedrich Ruth, ıtsed moderate 
at least verbally try to bridge the ppt 
tween the Americans and the Savien 

However, the discussion on thet 
cvening of Ihe 4-«lay collogy 
showed just how wide this Bapis. 

Jeri Leber, the director af the ¥ 
York “Tlelsinkt Wateh Commie 
spoke about the violations of r 
Tiglus in Eust Mac countries, 

Her remarks iced up the atmos, 
Tor good. 

After criticising the US govern 
Tur supporling the Contras in Nica 
she turned to the fate of the Sovig 
dent, Andrei Sucharov, 

In his reply to her accusations f 
fessor Vyatscheslav Daschitscher li : 
te find some far-fetched argumens 
justify his government's action. 

Most of those present could «4 
shake their heads in embarrassmeu 
what he said. 


2 


Nicholson ... a matter of un- 
rules? (Phola: dpa) 


nthe way from Potsdam tu Ham- 
turg Major Arthur D. Nicholson, a 
Daschitschev claimed thal Sack of he American niilitary mis- 
wife had compelled her husband fait Potsdam, saw something and de- 
on hunger strike and was so anigjjjto lake a closer look. 
that she had stolen Sacharov's denn ording to several reparts, Nichol” 
and brought them to Moscow. pws standing between 30U and 500 
Furthermore, the whole “hut aw from a military o-0 aril 
rights campaign” is an allempt to jutffîh East German town of Ludwigs- 
growing defence spending to the Aif Were a motorised infantry regi- 
can population, Duschitschev claims fi 1he 94th Soviet division and an 
He found Jeri Leber's reference Ped regiment of the And Soviet 
Sacharov as the “futher of human gy fSare stationecl. 
particularly provocative. In realiy RFRIed to photograph A tank depot 
emphasised, “Sacharov is the fab df™ Shot without warning by a Su- 
the Soviet hydrogen bomb." ay. e 
Abuve ull, the course of diseusia| olson alerted his driver ou his 
on this evening showed just how gfwtalkie, but the latter was prevent 
the ideological divide is betwee Kfwmeoming and giving first itil. 
IWU SUPCTPOWCIN. or Nicholson diced about an hour 
Tuo great, it would seeni, as lo 
the kil of dginully pm) 
by the Tulzing Evungclicnl Acadenj 
actually lake plc. 
Kurt Kitt 


(Sildeutsehe Zcltunug, Munich, 13 Mari 


Germuns showed such restrainl, ily 
there were no far-renching ideas. .. 
One young conservative 
purliument cven axlvised the Oi 
“stop apologising for the war and 
centrute on national interests" 

“Do you reully want German û 
alism lo again become a driving Po 
force?" asked Berlin's Mayor, D 
Stobhe, in response to this suggest 

The Germans stick to their | 
they know best where the limits % 
all-Qerman policy lie if the inten™ f. 
to avoid conflicts within the alli 
even between the blocs. 

Their arguments in this respect” 
so convincing that a politically 
enced British guest went along 
vicw: “Yes, you slick to JOU 
step approach and don't allo 
selves to be confused by somé ®. 
lords or young intellectuals!" 

The motlo of this year s ل‎ 
was "The Warning Signs Of ر‎ 
The Trouble Spots of Tomorro™ i: 

To the surprise of all the gk 
Königswinter, there is still 4 ion] 
of dynamite in the “German d€ 


is happening in 


The assembly of اا‎ wert ? How does 
more willing to accept the آ ا‎ 
by Bonn president, Rich f view the world? 
Weizsãcker, that the German 4 yl ind the 


would remain open as lon i 
Brandenburg Gate in Berl 1 
closed in view of the fac e 
Weizsicker is himself an o : 1 
winterer”. 
Both sides were sceptical ab" 
Continued on pagê 


ly and econamic daily 
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Everyone spoke but no one listened 
at four-day East-West 


forum 


David Emery from the US Arms 
Control and DisarmamemM Authority 
stile (hat the “militarisalion uf space” 
is yet another catchword: “The military 
and space have always been closely con- 
nected", he said. 

What is morc, it is the Soviet Union 
which already possesses an operational 
anti-satellile defence system. 

‘The real problem is not the SDI but 
the Sovieı arsenal of nuclear weapons, 

Both the proximily of the Geneva 
talks and the nature of the discussiont 
topic turned the envisaged dialogue into 
a series of monologues; talking to one 
another disintegrated into talking about 
each other. 

This atmosphere prompted a number 
of prominent representatives of the 
peace movement, among them the wri- 
ter Dieter Lattmann, Andreas Zumach 
from the religious group Aktion Stihne- 
zeichen, and political sciences professor 
Theodor Ebert from Berlin, to say: 

“Talks in Geneva between the USSR 
and the USA cannot open up new hopes 
as long as the holders of unalterable 
opinions are not willing seriously to 
consider the opinions of others, rather 
than merely push through (heir own.” 

The tit-for-tat line of argument, i.c. 
“we were obliged to take countcrmea- 
sures because the other side had a lend", 
was nol only forwarded with regard to 
the field of space weapons. 

Similar arguments were used in the 
discussion on cheniical weupons, cun- 
ventional arms or the number ind type 
uf cxisting and planned nuclcar wiar- 
heads, 


There were occasional altempts ~ es- 


SDI, Germany 
discussed 
at Königswinter 


cause they see them as evidence of Ger- 
man revanchism — wanting to return to 
borders existing before the war). 

George Robertson, one of the British 
Labour Party's foreign policy experts, 
said during his closing speech that: 
“Forty years after the War, the Königs- 
winter conference i8 as lively and neces- 
sary as.ever”, 

This remark met with the unqualified 
approval of the 200 or so English and 
German politicians, scientists, business- 
men, trade unionists and journalists 
who had come together in Königswinter 
to exchange their views, 

Forty post-war years means 35 years 
of “Königswinter", 

The first step towards this regular 
meeting was taken in 1950 by Lilo 
Milchsack, for many years chairwoman 
of the Anglo-German Association. 

The discussioits in the group dealing 
with the topic “Putting the German 
Question to the Test" showed just how 
fruitful these get-togethers are, 

There was a curious reversal of the 
usual fronts: it was the British who de- 
manded a more active approach to poli- 
cies in this fleld, not the Germans. 

The British wanted to know why the 


SiuadeurscneZeitang 


A major reason for the abundance of 
such intellectual clairvoyance was the 
fact that there was nulhing new about 
the papers presented al the conference 
or the contributions during the discus- 
sion with the audience. 


The Soviets concentrated on the re- 
jection of the Americans’ Strategic Def- 
ence Initiative (SDI). 


This anti-ballistic missile system, they 
claimed, is aggressive and aimed at 
gaining first-strike superiority. 

Without agreement on how to pte= 
vent a “militarisation of space", said 
Kossolapov, the negotiations on the re- 
ducing the number of missiles have no 
prospect of success. 


Professor Proektor announced thal 
his country would not “sit back and 
watch” if agreement is not reached in 
the field of anti-missile defence in Gen- 
EeVA. 


“We were forced to follow suit in the 
case of all dangerous arms systems: the 
atomic bomb, missiles, mutliple war- 
heads etc." 


This stance, which has been repeated- 
ly outlined in articles and commentaries 
and by Soviet politicians visiting the 
West, was not accepted by the Ameri- 
cans, 

They claimed that the SDt is nothing 
more than a research progranmc; it 
does not threaten anybody and is purely 
defensive. 


he comment by Bonn President 

Richard von Weizsãcker thal the 
German Question would remuin operi 
as long as the Brandenburg Gate in Ber- 
lin remained shut was widely accepted 
at this year's Königswinter conference. 

This year's was the 35th of these Brit- 
ish-German meetings. Some major 
points: 
® Both sides were sceptical about thê 
American Strategic Defence initiative 
(SDI1), popularly known as Star Wars, 
® Liltle was contributed on how to 
fight unemployment. 
® There were warnings against regard? 
ing the new Soviet leader, Mr Gorba- 
chev, as the man who would improve 
everything. 
® The German delegates stuck to their 
belief that, in the German Question, 
they know best where the limits are. 

Many of the British delegates could 
not understand why Chancellor Kohl 
had such problems with the original 
motto planned for the 1985 rally of 
Silesian exiles. 

Instead of “Silesia remains ours" the 
more acceptable obvious choice would 
have been “The Silesians remain ours", 

{This issue, extremely sensitive in the 
conlext of West German relations with 
the Communist Bloc; came to a head 
earlier in the year. Many ethnic Ger’ 
mans driven from their homes in former 
German territories during and after the 
war remain convinced that the territo- 
ries, now in the East Bloc, remain part 
of Germany. The Soviet Union and Po- 
land are sensitive about these claims be- 


N Shins emerged it a four-day dis- 

cussion on Eùs1-West relations in 
Tutzing, Bavuria, to clıange anybocly's 
mind on anything. 

Neither 1he American nor Russian 
delegations wanted lo hear what the 
other side had 1o say. 

In addition, neither Ihe speakers nor 
the audience, who joined in discussions, 
produced anything nêw. 

About 15Û delegates canıe along, 12 
each from the Soviet Union and the Un- 
ited States. Both (hese delegations were 
second rate in terms of political clout. 

The debate, Dialogue — a prereqıti- 
site for disarmament and peace, was 
chosen by the discussion sponsors, the 
Tutzing Evangelical Academy. 

Mark Pomar, the Soviet analyst of the 
US government's radio station Voice of 
Amıerica, was still convinced at the end 
of the meeting of onc thing: “You can't 
trust (he Russians", 2 

The Soviets thought much the same 
of the Americans. 

Richard Kossolapov, editor-in-chief 
of the magazine Komunist, was rather 
more diplomatic than Pomar. He said: 
“You know, there is a tendency for peo- 
ple not to listen to what others have to 
say.” 

Listening and learning was exactly 
what the organisers of the "International 
Colloquium on Questions of Peace- 
keeping, Disarmament and Arms Con- 
trol" had in mind. 

It was hoped that the discussion 
would help reduce fears and mistrust on 
both sides. 

The American group was led by two 
ambassadors: William Luers, who is ac- 
credited to Prague, and James Rentsch- 
ler, to Malta. 

The Soviets were headed by central 
committee member and editor-in-chief 
Richard Kossalopov (who brought 
along a number of experienced visitors 
to the West from the political and 
academic fields, for example, the jour- 
nalist Nikolas Portugalov and ihe pro- 
fessors Danill Proektor and Vyatsches- 
lav Daschitschev). 

The Germans were a typical academ- 
ic potpourri: a few politicians and mem- 
bers of parliament, political science ex- 
perts and historians, churchmen, repre- 
sentatives of lhe peace movement, jour- 
nalists and even (incognito) secret ser- 
vice agents. 

In expectation of the start of new 
arms control talks, the conference fo- 
cussed on "Geneva". 

Depending on respective nationalit- 
ies there was plenty of Kremlin and/or 
White House astrology, reading be- 
tween ‘the lines, and ‘purporting and re- 
jecting of respective predictions for the 
future, 

Careful observations gave an insight 
into the background of top-level politics 
and national] character. 

Isn't it, for example, characteristic, as 
one American pointed out, that Rus- 
sians always sit together when eating, 
thus demonstrating their wariness of 
outside influences and the unity of their 
own society? ا‎ : 

Daesn’t the fact; as an absèrvant Ger- 
man noticed, that most Russians speak 
Better German than Americans indicate 
that Western Europe has closer links 
with the East than with the United 

States. : 
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The dynasty: far left Alfred Krupp, the. 
first man to make use of technical İn- 
novatlions such as the Bessemer and 
open-hearth processes. The flrm’s 80- 
clal welfare plan Influenced German 
soclal leglslation. Under Friedrich Al- 
fred, a research laboratory was estab- 
lished and the number of amploy- 
a08 rose from 20,000 to 43,000. Hls 
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More join ranks of a rich 
nation’s hungry 


daughter, Bertha, took over and then 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach took control In 1909. Under him, 
stalnless steels were made for the 
first time. Right, A/frled was sola pra- 
prletor from 1943 untll his death In 
1867. After a government-backed res» 
cue operatloi the House of Krupp 
was run for the first tlme as a Jolnt 
EE 4 Î atock company owned by a charitable 
Gustav Krupp (1870—~1950}) Alfrled Krupp (1907-67) foundation. 


(Phütos: Krupp) 


for internal continuity and long-term 
company planning, 

Peace came at the top when Wilhelm 
Scheider took over in 1980.AL the be- 
ginning of the 1970s management under 
Günter Vogelsang favoured stecl and 
metallurgy, although the stcelworks 
were even then giving problems. It took 
Krupp ten years to fight its way out of 
this traditional sector, if only because 
the company lost some of its identity 
without steel, 

The need’ of the moqtent was the 
merger of the steel sector with other 
steelworks. Serious negotiations were 
conducted firstly with Hoesch in Dort- 
mund, then with Thyssen in Duisburg 
and finally, since last summer, with 
Klöckner. : 

Another traditional Krupp activity, 
shipbuilding, was assailed, when the AG 
Weser yards on the Weser, owned whol- 
iy by the concern, closed its gates. 

If the company should be directly or 
indirectly separated from steel — the 
merger with Klöckner again seems to, be 
in doubt, however — then Krupp"s main 
concern would be plant construction, 
engineering and trade, which in the past 
were only subsidiary activities. 

A technological supermarket, admit- 
tedly of enormous dimensions, would 
emerge from the former steel concern. 
A group with about 40,000 cmplayecs 
and a turnover well over DM1O billion 
annually. , 

Re-structuring is more than just a 
slogan at Krupp. The company's profi- 
takility has been savaged by over DMI 
billion of losses in the steclworks, 
many millions in shipbuilding and 
loses in a whole list of other oOper- 
ations, most of them now closed down, 
however. e 

Adding together the figures for the 
past ten years, out of an impressive 
turnover of DM120 billion there has 
only been about DM300 miltion in 
profits. Put another way out of every 

Continued on page 83 
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Wm DYNASTIES 


The decline of Krupp, 
the House of Steel 


Later financial problems were fixed 
when the Shah of Persia poured DM1.4 
billion between 1974 and 1978. 


This gave Iran a quarter interest, in- 
cluding the steelworks. 


Since then Krupp has gone public. 


The alliance with the Iranians was not 
*the outline for major policies" as it was 
prematurely celebrated at the time. 
With this considerable sum Krupp was 
able to fasten down the net for the fu- 
ture more firmly. 

So the much proclaimed break- 
through to a restructured technology 
concern outside the steel industry with 
assistance from the Middle East has not 
been fully realised. . 

It could be that the adherance to tra- 
dition has stood in the way of re-struc- 
turing the group. Re-orienting the com- 
pany was made even more difficult in 
the 1970s by management problems. 

Berthold Beitz, 72, has reigned with- 
oul a break since 197! as chairman of 
the Krupp Foundation, a former Krlpp 
confidant and executor of the Krupp 
will. He has looked after nffairs as the 


ıop mun wilh an almost’ aristocratic 


manntr. 


The concern has more than once over 


the past ten years had executive 1rou- 
bles, There have been five different 
chairmen of lhe executive board in .this 
period, the senior post in the organisa- 
tion after Beitz as foundation head. 


At. least two of them weri away un- 


happy. This unusual, and constant 
change at the top, and changes at other 
management levels, have done nothing 


0 


Vila HUgel, the tormer Krupp residence, ls now a cultural musaum. 


capital. In the 1950s he was talking of 
“the social responsibilities of property". 

He was a shy, retiring man, but his so- 
ciul commitmenl was well described 
when he said on 1 April 1967, three 
munths before his death: “Concern for 
the preservation of jobs after the war 
has proınplecl me to carry on not only 
busic sectors hut also the majority of the 
ussuciutedl companies. 

"t have not let myself be influenced 

hy inheritance considerations. It is part 
of the Krupp tradition that although in- 
heritance considerations are important 
they cannot he isolated from the social 
obligation precepts of the owner, Our 
firm hus made considerable sacrifices 
for this in the pusl as well us in the pres 
cut." : 
‘This sentence is the key lo under 
standing i compuny like Krupp that was 
for decades nol only a technology leucl- 
er hut also provided moclel social amen- 
ilies for its workers. 

Until recently it was slill impossible 
ı0 dismiss workers if Ihey were over 5(0, 
anl had worked for Ihe company for 
more than IO years. 

Hut even this patriarchal altitucle has 
nut prevemed the organisation getting 
ril of 20,000 workers since [967 in the 
mare than 100 associate companies — 
mainly in steel. 

Krupp has not been rec of financial 
problems. It went through û had period 
in 1967 because of problems involving 
expurt financing and only u government 
hond of DM300 million kept it out of 
trouble. 


ar be o 


y house. 


Frledrich Alfred Krupp (1854-1802) 


Left ls the fami 


pike (181287) 


fralong time, Krupp meant steel, lt 
genl German industricusness and 
ical progress. Not any nore. 

Peal ija of the times: the opulent former 
One member, Monika, said: ‘ya jp mily home, Villa Hügel, near 
nowhere going it alone."The guh was once the centre of the Krupp 
members go to the social welare and a political power-house. 
together, where, Jürgen said, ‘yı jğğriisa cultural museum. 

to beg for everything," and give gğlnpp once employed 200,000. Now 
other support. ‘Js 10,000. 

Barbara, a single mother of forge it was the biggest company in 
between three and ten said: ‘Recuffmny. Now it is not even in the top 
on the 19th { had only about DNiliflud ts steel sector is to he merged 
us five for the rest of the month, IrsëiRlöckner steel. 
fed up I went ott and bought myif Ms is no longer the era of steel. lt is 
pot planl for DM35." kes of chemicals, car making, ener- 

Monika said: “In the end she di 
howling to me." The others fron dR once mighty steel is in ıl crisis. 
group fed Barbara and her childraseis a world oversupply. 
the rest of the month. Krupp is not only steel, HU hus di- 

Besides giving cach other supported. Some of its prohlems are lue 
group gives advice and deals wiktplfunagenents in the past which were 
matters in a rented room in a pub. imd of basking in the glory uf the 

In campaigns such as “Feeding Hfnithout looking too closely at the 
pour” outside the socin! welfare if 
they hope to draw attention lo irf xisions thal might have brought 
thal the so-called “assistance lor yess were delaycd or even abstruct- 
sislence" no longer in fact meets 
requirements, efirm dales back to 181 1, The lat- 

According lo the regulations DH chapter began on 31 July 1907, 
is providecl per month for a hotf Alfred Krupp von Bullen uml 
anl for every family mentber overilfhth died at 60. The fourth sucees- 
tlditional DM285. founder Fricclrich Krupp had re- 

for ehildren between DMI WP the firm from family hands in 
DM320 is pail according lo 4f lime, compensated his son and 
though the chikl allowunce is rtf dt and crcaled a Ioundiliun 
ns incoıne and is subtracted. his anme. ‘This foundation his 

Monika sail: “Because of lhl PFA Over all responsibilities of the 
receiving socinl securily assist Fy, Friedr, Krupp GnbI1, 
practically the arily anes who do dation is Conumiled lu pu- 
child allowance." - lae, education und science and 

People receiving social secu fined 10 protect the tompany from 
ments are flogging a dead hors fining a fuotball for family interests. 
Manfred Scholle, head of Dorm" 1948 Alfriel Krupp hecame the 
cial welfare department, Social Ylohis father, Gustav, Gustav hucl 
should ensure “a dignified st ft tonvicted as 4 war criminal ancl 
living”, according to social welfare (ello 2 years imprisonment. He 
lation, but this “is not 8 SX, : 

Scholle said: "Many with small i 
are living below the poverty line 

Local government politiciar 
against the idca that social 
raised in the cities, in effect 
employment. 

In Dortmund alone payme2’ 
the “assistance for subsist 
gramme . had increas: 9 
DM660,000 ir February 985: 
DM2.3 million in February i 

This money, paid in the maln 
term unemployed people who 
claim unemployment ber‘ hef 
{hat local investment suffered ™ 
menis were made so that the ® 
ed state could be mitigated. . 

Scholle went on to expla 
same time Bonn is giving bt 
lion to people with high inc’ 

Scholle feels considerable 1 
policy that virtually ا اني“‎ 1 
the popuiation”. Roland ki", . 

(ie Zeit, HambUrg. 2 


e MCver regarded his inherit 
û concern financed by private 


™» 


pa worka 1n the Ruhr, 1818. 


On the crest of an affluent trough. 


The North Rhine-Westphalia 
Deutscher Paritatischer Wolhfahrtsver- 
band has started operating in six cities 
under the slogan “Poverty and free wel- 
fare attention". 

The basic concept of this campaign is 
that outsiders or welfare officers con- 
cerned only get to know aboul an 
emergency situation when the position 
has gone too far. 

Günter Czytrich of DPWV said: "Our 
grcatest problem is getting to people." 

He is giving increasing attention to 
those social groups below tle poverty 
line “who until now were not a part of 
the usual groups who needed social as- 
sistance," skilled workers, those who 
had been permanently employed and 
the self-employed. 

Czytrich said that for these middle class 
oriented people it was like a “coming out" 
to say: "1 receive social assistance." 

The DPWV wants to introduce 4 kind 
of early warning system, People such as 
chairmen of sports or shooting assuci- 
ations, because of their position, get lo 
hear confidences of people in need. 

, For instance when association mem- 
bers begin to grumble at the associa- 
tion's programme and so (lrop out he- 
cnuse they allegedly no longer get any 
pleasure from il; when somcone all al 
once stays away from the bowling club 
because of a supposed slipped «lise; or 
when it is alleged the doctor has forbid- 
den beer-drinking because of gasiric 
troubles, 

Acts of this sort, according to Czytrich, 
are eyidence of a retreat from normal so~ 
ciety “because they can no longer bear it." 

„ Sqme who are themselves involved 
take action. In Dortmund there are se- 
ven co-operative enterprises made up of 
people who receive social assistance. 


food coupons that his organisation had 
provided this year were not enough. 
More and more people were calling at 
Diakonische Werk because they did not 
have enough to eat, particularly those 
living alone. 

Pastor Brinkmann said: “There is an 
increasing division between rich and 
poor, not only world wide, but also 
within our society," 

Caritas’ Maria Schumacher says there 
are thrce stages İn poverty. 

Irn the beginning, when unemploy- 
ment benefit is first paid, the family 
does without holidays or car. When it 
comes to getting unemployment assist- 
ance the family economises on clothing, 
When the family is dependent on social 
security assislance economies have to 
be made in eating. 

More and more people concerned are 
getting hungry because of continuing 
mass unemployment with a contiiüous- 
Iy increasing number of long-term un” 
employed. 

Maria Schumacher said that it is the 
mother who is the first to suffer, 

Elisabeth Osterholl, head of tht St 
Anna rest home for mothers al Bad 
Waldliesborn said that more and more 
women were coming to the home just to 
get enough to eat, / : 

She said: “For example we have here 
a woman who lives alone with her three 
children. Her eldest son is studying. So 
as lo make it possible for him to study 
she feigned at home that she had gastric 
troubles. There was nothing wrong with 
her, At’ first she had to eat very slowly. 
We have fed her tıp. She has put on û 
few pounds here." 

Generally speaking, Fruu Osterhull 
continued, “you don"t notice the posi- 
tion they are in. They put up a perfec 
facade. Behind it is conccaled their pri- 
vation. 1 

"This can only be fully understood 
when you have been with (hem for four 
wecks, as here, and have developed a 
trust relationship." 

Then they began to open up, for in- 
stance, saying that the clothes they were 
wearing had been borrowed or come 


‘from charity, or that their husband was 


not reconciled to being unemployed and 
had begun to drink, or that they must 
move to a smaller, cheaper flat. 

Because they sought to conceal their 
situation the usual social welfare offices 
do not appreciate the condition, 


eral" who would change and improve 
everything. ا‎ 
. Nevertheless, the British felt that they 
are in a better position to pasg judge- 
ment on’ the new mart in Kremlin, since 
he visited Britain in December - and 
talked to many politicians while he was 
there. e 

‘During.this visit he showed himself to 
be both in full command of the situation 
and witty. 

George Robertson referred to an ex- 
ample to illustrate the point. 

During lunch -talk got round to the 
‘Moscow telephone directory. 

Robertson quite rightly pointed out 
that suck a directory does not exist. 

“You are wrong there”, Gorbachev 
‘replied, “we have a Minister for Tele- 
communications, and he's got one.” 

E Heinz Murmann 

(Kêlner Stadt-Anzeiger, Cologne, 25 March 1985) 


Continued from page e 


American Strategic Defence Initlative 
(SDI) research project. E 
There was reference to the‘critical 
speech by ‘Britain's Forelgn Secre- 
tary,Sir Geoffrey Howe, and a similarly 
pitched article. by the West ‘German 
Foreign ` Milaister, ۰ Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher. ا‎ : 
Although marked by the due degree 
of restraint, thegreeting from Bonn pre- 
‘sident Richard von Weizsãcker was-al- 
$o marked by doubts about the new 
‘American project, : ::. Es 
‘There was plenty of mutual helpless- 
ness when it came to debates on unêri- 
ployment and how to fight it.’ ` 
` The same applied to the sizing-up of 
the new Soviet leader; Mikhail Gorba- 
chev.: - 
‘There was a warning against the *illu- 
sion” of regarding Gorbachev as a “lib- 
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ily of Dortmund — Social Welfare 

Office, reads the brass plate. Some- 
one has added in felt pen Schikaneami 
(Dirty Tricks Bureau). 

People pass it without noticing. They 
are too hungry, and this is the dispens- 
ing centre for a soup kitchen. : 

For the fact is that in this wealthy, in- 
dustrialised society where state help for 
the poor has been in existence since the 
time of Bismarck, some people are too 
poor to provide for themselves. 

Pastor Günther Brinkmann, of the 
Protestant Church's Diakonische Werk 
welfare group in Iserlohn —~ like Dorl- 
mund in the Ruhr — says more: and 
more people are approaching them be- 
cause they are hungry, Most were living 
alone. 

“There is art increasing gap between 
rich and poor.in this country,” he says. 

Maria Schumacher, of the Catholic 
Church's ‘Caritas organisation in 
Münster, another Ruhr centre, says 
continuing mass unemployment’ is the 
reason, She says it is the mothers that 
are the first to suffer, 

Elisabeth Osterholt, head of a rest 
home for mothers, says more and more 
are coming just to get something to eat. 

‘Another welfare organisation, 
Deutscher Parititischer Wohlfahrtsver- 
band (DPWV) has begun a six-city cam- 
paign to reach people living below the 
breadline who will not, through pride or 
other reasons, approach the social wel- 
fare authorities.’ 

Manfred Scholle, head of Dortmund's 
social ‘welfare department, says that 
even many people on small incomes in 
»the city are living below the bread line. 

Jürgen is 25, married with two child- 
ren aged six and two. He is a trained 
cook and for 18 months he has beer un- 
employed. 

His 23-year-old wife does not work. 
‘She broke off her'training when the first 
child was on the way. 

The family of four has’ to live off 
DM1,048 a month, DM750 unemploy- 
ment benefit and DM298 from the so- 
cial welfare office. 

The rent for the 45 square metre flal 
i§:DM400, and gas and electricity cost 
an additional DM150. Twice a year the 
‘family cari clalmı a clothing allowance. 

The money is not enough for the ba- 
sics. Jûrgen says that he and hig wife on- 
ly shop only at the cheapest supermar- 
‘ket chains and ther only buy cut-priced 
items. a 
Near'the end ofeach} they both have 
to cut back sharply on eating to make 
‘sure'the children have enough. 

Jiirgen ‘has droppéd' from 13’ stone 
(182 pounds) :to.!10: stone: 9 poùnds 
(149 pounds) since ‘losing. his job, says 
his wife, He is over 6ft 2in-(1:9 metréês). 

The New Paar has become'a common 
expression. But are pêûple really hungiy? 

‘The ‘Iserlohn pages of' thei Wesrfalen- 
post announce that, indeed, there are 
people in the town-who are hungry, 

‘' Caritas and Diakonische Werk are 
collecting donations to feed the town's 
hungry. 4 

Pastor Günther Brinkmann of Diako- 

nische Werk said that the DM10,C000 of 
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Krupp decline 


Continued from page 7 


DM1,000 made the 1 
DM2:50. E 


Krupp now feels “slimmer and bei 
thier”, mainly by Te-organising the 


with closing down and reducing the 
bourforce dnd selling off firms overt 
pasl few years, 
Recently energy has been one 
trated on the constructiont of indy 
plant, turnkey projects and engine 
ing. A fifth of turnover waş a 
for by Ihese two sectors. With sy 
pride exccutive board chairman KË 
helm Scheider points to the five id 
on hours worked by engineers year! 
that has made Krupp the largest pii 
constructor in Europe. 1 
He regards Krupp as an internaiyd 
il leader in the construction of gir: 
dredges, cement factories, plat le 
cleansing exhaust gases at coakiı! 
power stations, for de-salination plan, 
fire-fighting systems and in electron: 
dala processing. 
Krupp is involved in EDP and buk; 
electronic equipment for ships andk: 
transmission centres (such as 
brand new Second Television Chant 
station in Mainz) or the guided firk 
system for the Leopard Il tank. 
Krupp today is a firm like Polysiu 
or Koppers, MaK, Atlas Electret! 
Walther or Widia. The concern ins 
sen has come clown from its leadiy 
position. 
The testing time for the re-modelel 
in part, concern has yet to CE! 
Krupp successors seek new pals“ 
but they are mainly in sectors takenı 
by competitors whilst Krupp madene 
ney with its devotion 10 steel, no fj 
a thought lo the fnet that one 
Krupp would be û lending firm ii 
quile different scetor of West Germi 
industry — plant construction and e 
gineering. 
An internal locunıent, howet, 
tells in meticulous detnil what has K4 
technically changed and uchieved. j 
i1 makes no projections for the 
ils was once done hy forging whee 
the railways, producing seamless $# 
and harrels for cınons that were (OF, 
mercially so successful for the ber 
of the kaiser and the country. 1 
Krupp is moving forwards wi 
any doubt, bul sometimes it ا‎ 
the suit is traditionally too well ¢ : 
for and the cut just ù little too ai Arlane is used to orbit communication satellites and 
ratic to be able to roll up the # Commercial observation satellites. We expect that, 
and get down toil yg spilfr j Detween 1983 and 1990, some 45 to 60 satellites will be 
Gruugurer Zein, 32| Unched with this rocket. M.A.N. Is Involved In the 
Series production of the Viking engines for the flrst two 
e8 and is also responsible for the development and 
Production of the rear supporting. structure (thrust 
me) and the toroldal tank in the first stage. 


4 ) 
GHH AT A GLANCE 
Components for European 
launcher Ariane 


Injects the two fuel components into the combustion 
chamber at the.necessary pressure. The gas generator 
produces the hot gas for driving the turbopump and 
pressurising the fuel tank while the rocket is in flight. : 

M.A.N. has delivered 159 turbopumps, 25 of those have 
successfully operated In ARIANE launches. 

The GHH Group member companies are pursuing 

progress İn engineering on a world-wide scale, through 
urbopump and gas generator are very Important target-oriented innovation and the continuous further 


Subsystems of the VIKING engine. The turbopump development of proven concepts. -: 
producis and services 
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@ with a diversifled range of 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


® high-quality specialist GEMS lalla = E Û NÛ Î echemical and process engineering 
, production ® the construotion industry 
@ system-based Ilexibie SHW € the processing Industry 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Siemens, say, for years had about 
1,800 members on the institute's var- 
ious boards and paid about DM1 0m for 
the privilege — with the result, as a seni- 
or DIN official puts it, that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to push through an electrical 
engineering standard that isn't to Sic- 
mens’ liking. 

Standards are no less important inter- 
nationally, as letter-writers in Germany 
will have noticed a few ycars ago when 
the order in which addresses were wril- 
ten was changed. 

Since the 19th century it had beer 
customary in Germany to write first ihe 
name, then the town, then the sireel — 
in that order. Suddenly, in the interests 
of international standardisation, the or- 
der was changed to name, street and lo- 
cality. 

Rationalisation and uniformity are 
traditional objectives of standardisa- 
tion, They have lately been joined by en- 
vironmental and consumer protection 
and energy-saving standards. 

A two-year research project currently 
in progress is looking into the import- 
ance of standards ir environmental pro- 
tection, It is jointly sponsored by the 
standards institute and the environmen- 
tal protection agency. 

Technical progress has always been 
converted straight into regulations, DIN 
standard No. 4757 has dealt since |982 
with the efficacy of solar collectors. 

DIN standard No. 4108 outlines 
fundamental insulation measures by 
which influence can be brought lo beur 
during house coustruclion on the ther- 
mal unit consumption that will be re- 
quired to heat it. 

Three thousand components on 
board Spacelab, a joint US-European 
space research project, are DIN-stan- 
dardised. 

The standardisers themselves have 
naturally long been standardised. DIN 
standard No. 820 details procedures to 
be observed in laying down standards. 

The donkey work is done by 41,000 
unpaid helpers: specialisls from facta- 
ries and workshops, industrial institutes 
and universities, trade organisations 
and government agencies, 

Standard applications, which can be 
made by anyonc, are channclcd towatd 
standardisation via 3,900 committees. 

In 1970 a Bundesliga soccer game he- 
tween Borussia Mönchengladbach anl 
Werder Brenıen had to be abandoned 
because a goal-post snapped and no re- 
placement was available. 

DIN standard No. 7900 has since 
guaranteed that this mishap cannot rec- 
ur. Goal-posts are now standardised 
and groundsmen required to keep re- 
placements in stock. 

. Hans Schweigel 
` {(Nûrnberger Nachrichten, 23 March ı985) 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 


A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 


1,400 pağes A4, Indexed In 
English and French. 


Price: DM80.25 post frea in 
Germany, DMSO cif abroad, 


Air mall extra, - 
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Standards office seeks order 
where there is chaos 


When an alarm sounds to signify 
“acute danger" the wail is standardised. 
Escape routes in case, say, of fire are 
signposted by standard signs, 

1f you need a ladder to make your 
getaway you can be fairly sure even the 
steps are standardised in length, thick- 
ness and distance between each other 
(at least if it's a standard fire brigade 
ladder). 

Bed sheets, covers and pillow slips 
for adults come in standard sizes, as 
does ladies’ underwear, on which DIN 
61 56U goes into detail: 

“To ascertain the correct size of un- 
derwear required, the measurements of 
the wearer will be taken at the points of 
reference using a tape measure round 
the lightly-clad body." 

The trend toward standardisation has 
resulted in over 24,000 standards hav- 
ing been issued, and many people feel 
many more are needed, 

Why else should people bombard the 
Berlin institute with requests and sug- 
gestions for further standardisation? 
One correspondent suggested, for in- 
stance, that visiting cards should be 
standardised in size. 

But such exaggerated interest in or- 
derliness is merely anı amusing sideline 
and has little effect on the indispensable 
work the institute's staff do behind the 
scenes. It has a staff of 300 in Berlin and 
70 in Cologne. 

Their work has historic antecedents 
dating back to the Ancient Greeks, who 
laid on stockpiles of standard parts with 
which to repair and muintain (heir war- 
ships, 

But although the Ancient Greeks may 
have been the remote forerunners of the 
standards institute’ activilies did not 
really gain momentum until the indus- 
trial revolution, accompanied by. divi- 
sion of labour and mass manufacture. 

Standardisation began in a single 
works, then gradually extended to entire 
industries, The Berlin institute was 
farmed in 1917, with changes of name 
in 192G and 1975, but the “DIN” prefix 
has becn standard for decades. 

By the terms of an agreement witki the 
Bonn government the institute has un”, 
dertaken to bear the public interest in 
mind in its standardisation work, 

That isn't as self-evident as it might 
seem. The institute is financed by indus- 
trial membership dues, with very little 
cash coming from the government. 


› 220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, . 
send for quotatlons, ‘compare 
prices; track down special 


` sources of supply, cul costs by 
buying at lower prices. ا‎ 


This is a reference work avêry 
buying department.should have 
at the ready. : 


Easy to use, just like an . : 
encyclopaedia: 


Products, including 9,000 trhde 
marks, are arranged 1 
alphabetically, complete with : 


GI love of orderliness is not the 
only reason why 24,000 German 
industrial standards have beer agreed 
and issued by the German Industrial 
Standards Institute (DIN) in Berlin. 

Standards make sense in many ways, 
and the items standardised range from 
gardening spades to fitted kitchens and 
franı writing pads to ladies’ underwear. 

Do-it-yourself buffs will have little 
difficulty in recognising the groan of 
someone who has discovered that his 

screws won't fit because they aren't a 
standard size, It happens less often 
nowadays, and the Berlin institute de- 
serves much of the credit. 

Standardisation is defined as interesl- 
ed parties jointly planning uniform 
standards for material and immaterial 
objects to the benefit of the general pu- 
blic. 

Standardisation extends to virtually 
all walks and aspects of life. One of the 
oldest DIN standards is one of the best- 
known, the A standard paper sizes in- 
eluding the A 4 format that has largely 
replaced quarto and foblscap even in 
the English-speaking world. 

A more unusual standard is DIN 
standard No, 1317, the standard musi- 
cal A note thal can be heard by dialling 
Berlin 11536. 

This is a servicé the post office has 
provided since 1949 and it still earns its 
keep. Roughly 15,000 people a month 
dial the number — a phenomenon the 
experts are af a loss to explain, 

Standard 10 950 defines the four 
ntain cûtegories of taste as sweet, sour, 
salt and bilter and specifies visual per- 
ceptiun as everything that can be seen in 
terms of colour, shape and structure, 

Why bother with suclı definitions? 
"So people who need to use them know 
exactly what people mean who want to 
use them," a membêr of the institute's 
staff helpfully explains. 

H, for instance, you want to say with- 
out the slightest possibility of misunder- 
standing something about bees ahd bee- 
keeping you could do worse than refer 
1o and rely on the DIN 11 66i stand- 
ards defining standard terms of refer- 
ençe in apiary. 


۱ 


There has heen international cooper- 
ation in a venture of this size with re- 
search groups from Lyons, Fribourg 
and Toronto taking part. 

The task of examining the material 
has been Jone by the West Berlin yroup 
as well as assisting in the discovery, re- 
covery, conservation, restoration and 
reconstruction of objects of interest for 
their cultural history value. 

These headings also include the pro- 
tection of old constructions and monu- 
menls against environmental pollution 
as well as ascertaining the genuineness 
of objects and dating them using scien- 
tific methods. 

But recourse lo such disciplines as 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, biol- 
ogy, physics and technology is neither 
new nor unüsual. The idea of cûopera- 
tion is as old as the problems, 

' There is a tradition of cooperation 
between archeologists, art historians, 
pre-historians and natural scientists in 
West Berlin. 

It began with Martin Heinrich Kla- 
proth, the, first chemistry professor at 
the Berlin University in the 18th centu- 


In 1899 thëè Berlin Museum esta- 
blished a chemical laboratory for re- 
search and preservation of objects of a 
cultural-history value — the first ip the 
world. 

But systematic analysis was only 
possible with the development of mod- 
ern natural science, Technology today 
is infinitely more sensitive, less extrav- 
agant and therefore cheaper than moist 
chemical analysis of 200 years ago or 
the first routine spectroscopic rer 
search {determining elements via their 
wave length) at the beginning of this 
century. ! 

Electronics have been used in re- 
search since the Sccond World War. 

Ursula Falkenslein 
(Nürnberger Nachrichten, 12 March 1985) 
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No longer in the dark over clay 
oil-lamps used by the Romans 


Alone from the finds at the Swiss 
Vindonissa site the scientists defined 
four distant places of origin. 

Apart from Modena, where it is 
known there was a man named Fortis 
who owned a brickworks from 70 to 
100 AD, the scientists have been able to 
find evidence for the lamp map of sites 
in Lyon, Frankfurt and the central 
Rhine area. 

X-ray analysis was used to determine 
the chemical make-up of the clay used 
in the lamps. 

X-rays are beamed on the lamps that, 
depending on the content of the clay, 
emit characteristic waves. Natrium, si- 
lizium or iron produce differing wave 
lengths. 

The West Berlin chemists could clas- 
sify groups, for example, because of 
their titanium or potash content. Finds 
from unknown sources were then com- 
pared with finds from known sources. 

The clay is like a finger-print and in- 
dicates a type of ingredient, 

In Frankfurt and Cologne, for exam- 
ple, the clay has a greater titanium con- 
tent. There is a high potash content in 
Triers clay and clay from the Vosges. 

A quantitive analysis of the composi- 
tion of the clay is like a finger pointing 
to the source of where the materials 
came from.Pin-pointing the origins of 
the ceramics is only possible because 
the West Berlin University scientists 
have produced a chemical -geographic 
ailas for ceramic wurcs known umtil 
now, so thal unknown products can be 
traced to their origin. 


of the design were functional. lt was 
previously nOt su obvious thal the econ- 
umics uf the oil lamps had been calcu- 
lited down to the last penny. For a long 
lime the archeologists stunıbled about 
in the dark. 

There were about a dozen firms that 
aver a period of ten years during the 
Roman imperial period distributed their 
wares, stamped with the firms sign, 
throughout north European markets, 
Until now, however, none of the lamp 
factories were known from excavations, 
and frum the everyday history of this 
period there is no written evidence. 

Scientists have chemically analysed 
the oil lamps to discover the origin of 
the yellow or red coloured Fortis clay 
lamps. 

‘The lamps that could lighi up a mid- 
dle-class room, were found mainiy in 
lily, Switzerland, Spain, France, Co- 
logne, London and Budapest, 

‘The West Berlin seientisls sorted out 
material frum the Swiss mililıry camp of 
Vindonissu, The examination of the ına- 
terial used in tho lamps revealed the as- 
tunishing fact tlt the manufactures of 
ihe firm Furtis found at digs in the 
whole of urope, were nut produced at 
small local polteries, is was previously 
supposed, but originmled from major 
production centres. 


covered, at whose head stood the inha- 
bitants of the mound fortresses of Ar- 
gos, Mycenae and Tyrins, surruunded 
on lhe plains by small settlements thal 
sometimes were composed of nothing 
more than a farmhouse. 

‘In the 14h century the palace was 
destroyed by an earthquake. No one 
knows what then happened in Argolis. 
The .people bound 1o thelr system, 
however, sunmoned up the energy to 
re-build the destroyed palace complex. 
This included terracing the upper city. 
In the course of this project 320 tonnes 
öf earth were moved. 1 

Aš the rulers of the time werê duty- 
bound to fed those in forced labour, 
this project was, according to Kilian in 
Athens, a heavy financial burden. 

The forttess wall that .was re-built, 


` was from nine to thirteén metres high, 


seven to eight metres wide and was al- 
together 2,000 metres in’ length. The 
area in front of the wall was left open. 
-.<The earthquake that brought lhis old 
splendour to an end was: observed in 
Troy and Macedonia. . - 

: The succeşsors of the palace lords 
no longer were the centre of power, Aš 
can be seen from the finds io the 
houses, private enterprise gained a 
foûting. . 

‘Later (he domestic economy ‘super- 
seded this, as related in Homer. 

. Then the .settlemen!s were left de- 
. sarted. The .Dorîans from the north 
. swarmed down. The Mycenaean peri- 

od was at an ènd. There is a statuette in 

Tiryns, an idol. No onê will ever know 
why the people did not take their holy 
object with them. 

Wolfgang Lehmann 
(Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin, 24 March 1985) 


Digging into a 
Mycenaean 
earthquake 


The excavations were supported by . 


the West German Resarch Society and 
these were extended by small excav- 
ations in the vicinity of the Tiryns sile. 
Like Argos, the name given to the 
plain of Argolis, and nearby Mycenae, 
the name giver to the whole Mycenean 
civilisation, Tiryns was also sur- 
rounded with a Cyclopean wall, not in 
such good condition as, for instance, 


the Lion Gate in Mycenae (about 1200 


BC). 


Tiryns’ Mycenean wall originates 
from the end of the 13th centiry be- ` 


fore Christ. The site was settled from 


the Early Stone Age to the Middle 


Ages and later stood under Turkish 
rule, : 


Often the constuction was burn. 


down and then a new wall was built on 
the old. 

The director of the West German 
Archeaological Institute in. Athens re- 


cently reported to the Archaeological. 


Institute in Berlin that the construction 
stages of the fortress had been re- 
searched. 


A method was used that would have . 


been of considerable interest to Hein- 
rich Schliemann (1822-1890) who dis 
covered Troy. 

He dug af Mycenae from 1874 to 
1878 and in Tiryns in 1884/1885. A 
settlement hierarchy has been dis- 


fer the second earthquake every- 

thing changed, The palaces lost 
power, Tlie settlers on the plain fled to 
ihe citics, 

Aud for the military, (he most appall- 
ine thing happened, The common foot 
soldiers suddenly pul oun uniforms re- 
served for lhe privileged elite, the char- 
ial fighlers. 

About 1200 BC the palace world in 
the mounds uf the Gulf of Argoulis in the 
Peloponnese ended. The design of the 
huuses was simple. The settlements of 
Tiryns, Argos anl Mycenae came into 
being when the people flocked to the 
Argive Plain. 

Hundreds of years before a devastat- 
ing earthquake had reduced the palaces 
to rubble and seriously threatened the 
power of their inhabitants. Nevertheless 
the houses and fortificalions were re- 
huilt. 

In the twelfth century before Christ 
an cpuch began that today is called the 
dark era. And it remained in the dark 
for over five hundred years until this 
noble world of such brilliance waş de- 
scribed by Homer. 

Archaeulogists from the Wesl Ger- 
ınan Archeological Institute in Athens 
have over the past twenty years been 
nble to throw some light on this dark- 
NESS. 
‘They have excavaled the mounds on 


the major Mycenaean settlement at Ti-’ 


ryns, hills that stand directly al the sea- 
side 4.0 years ago. : 
In the place were it is supposed the 


port stoud there is now a tinning facto- 


ry. This has checked further research. 
Much has been learned of the Myca- 

nean period from a major dig on the sct- 

tlement and previvusly known sites. 
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2 ı ARCHAEOLOGY 


je ancient Romans werê artful busi- 
| gesien. This was particukurly tru 
clay oil lamp makers. 

hibe first century, they lisplutyed in 
iv to assess the market like the 
sof indusiry do tod: 

gientists from the West Berlin Uni- 
xiıy are on the track uf i lamp firm 
ed *Fortis", and have discovered 
this was an ancient “multi-nation- 


f Arhaeologists and chemists have 
:Fsorered that this firm, aparl from 
uarlers in Italy at Modena, built 
ina very short space of time d net- 
ut of branches beyond the Alps to 
ıibulte their clay wares among the 
7 there. 

‘f Bxause the firm was able to reduce 
{PhoosAtfznporl risks and coxts it could keep 


8 zs down. 

0 some extent. It is certainly ã ut fı pddition the firm's aesthetic mod- 
pleasant explanation than if Herr Slain contributed to this. For 130 
were to say: as the firm “Forlis" produced oil 


“Roll up, roll up! We call it art,aljulioy for the market in a unique form 


vaycurs out there, and it’s dirt chepel:; ticul inpe inp 
ARA: oul any particular chinges during 


3 
Wiıat do the silent crowds havetosn], The oj lamps wı : ۳ 
. ps were produced with 
for themselves? They have filed rth ile i د‎ delali 
Vitor" Books Aid ie sc Bhka i a liltle decoration, hut all the details 


way through a fourth. Numbers cone 


One writes that people are only ikl 
for a peep. The nexl adds: “What al 

up after 
2,000 years 


you, then?" 
Another wonders why all the visls 

Rheinische Landesnuseum is ex- 

the results of excavations in 


wear clothes. The answer penned is 
someone else is: “Because it's so dl 
could!" and “What about you, | 

Continued on page 14 . 


1984, 
virtuoso as she has been poetic iif e hibit is a small bronze dlive-hos, 
use of materials, I1 is superb to ser kj age, found by accident in û licll 
she handles ribbons, necklaces j™Diren. 
pearls, how she has lhe men dant J20 centimetre high and bears the in- 
pairs, with their shoulders and aj pion: “Eat unt drink anl Jive happily", 
clad in lace. or terriculae have long heen 

Then suddenly the fun and gam from writings fron antiquily. ‘The 
came deadly earnest andl, as usul} pul in the lop of the box andl tutm- 
woman is at lhe receiving end. The j taa lille “stairwuy” down to the gam- 
belabour her to rid themselves of f 
feelings of hatred. 1 ibe of woul recavered from the mul 

Properties used us fencing WF ancient port of Cologne iilso give an 
boxing gloves and u resounding ste] to cvery-day life in Ronit times 
melal, not to mention women's fe Rhine, 
stockings. ` hk Pest woud are part of a writing 

Everyone is a fetishist, Eyen Letters cut into the board can still 
people kiss they Jo so through 4% Ognised after almost two thousand 
ing, psychologically revealing ln j & They were preserved by the slime 
certainly signifies fear of contact cally sealed them, 

Yet fascinating though the play ly eologists Can also thank this air- 
materials may be, it is largely 1¢ Quality for finds from the thirteenth 
itself. The ballet makes little or 10" 
way on its subjec1 matter. _ _, jl Mcenireof 

Apart from this shortcoming “f 
a tremendous success, due ' 
measure to the marvellous music 


Duishurg in a latrine pit 
۴ plates, pieces of furniture 
Û o apof parchment were found. 
theless despite these interesting 
ن‎ Dr Heinz Günler, deputy direetor of 


Musical momentum, and 4 ink a YS that the situation is far 


tween scenes, is provided bY 
cata in D minor played thunder® 

Leopold Stikowski. 
` There is also a swift 
lar hits such as You're the Cream 
Coffee and Red Roses for a 
plus compasitions by Christina 


ie ale more than 200 archological 
jon ol pofl® being Teğton ofthe Rhine, but they 
succession ol j Steadily destroyed by ruud- 
sê building and city renov- 
ا‎ he heading of revearch there are 
1 ûny spectacular excavitiuns only 
Johannes Schütz illuminates 5 Just in front of the earth-rem- 
in a slightly glaring pale 2%" ney 
vides the se1 by means of 4 e po gı, SOuth of Cologne, two im- 
front. The company dance tot j ûmyards from the early provin- 
exhaustion. Helmut Sch} 1 ra were destroyed by pipe- 


1 1 1 213 dpa 
{Kelner Stadt-Anzcıger, Cologne: Frankfurter Neue Presse, 14 Murch 1985) 


, luge. 


.Hajime Murouka and Dieter Sé 
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River Isar or in 
Munich's Englisch- 
er Garten in sum- 
mer, nudity is noth- 
ing unusual any 
longer, as one Mu- 
nich newspaper pul 
it. Market research 
reveals that over 
two million Ger- 
mans strip to the 
buff during their 
summer holidays, 
while mixed sauna 
baths are often full 
to overflowing. 
What can young 
people find to be so 
intriguing in two di- 
mensions about 
what they can see 
in three, on the move and in the flesh all 
over the place? He may have been sur- 
prised by the number of young visitors 
but Herr Stölzl has a ready answer, “The 
young people who visit the. exhibition 
are the ones you find on skiing slopes, in 
saunas and at bodybuilding sessions in 
the gym.” 

They are a young generation who are 
pleased with their bodies and have a 
strong yet relaxed relationship with 
them. 

He fancies the phenomenon might 
have something to do with the withdra- 
wal from social issues into private life, 
logically leading to a new egoism. 

“People love their bodies," he says. 
That sounds great and may even be true 


«... looking there 


Photos of nudes 
expose a demand 


E EXHIBITIONS 


features on 390 pages profound essays 
on topics such as “Views of the Body in 
the Photographic Age" and high-quality 
nude photography: from head to toe and 
in hetween. ا‎ 

Museum curator Christoph Stölzl 
was a little uneasy when the exhibition 
was still at the planning stage. "To be 
honest," he says, “we were worried we 
would mainly attract dirty old men.” 

He prefers not to think about the pos- 
sibility of public outrage and outraged 
` sensibilities being promptly seized on 
by politicians on the make. 

What has actually happened dispelled 
such premonitions of disaster and ex- 
ceeded his wildest hopes. Most visitors 
are young people and the older genera- 
tion are the exception, not the rule. 

You can hear a pin drop as the public 
file pasi the photos, stopping to gaze at 
an 1850 daguerreotype of a lady with a 
come-hither look and the looks to go 
with it. 

They take less time to tour the section 
featuring nudes from the former colon- 
ies — the kind of photo that used often 
to be gazed at vicariously rather than 
for strictly anthropological reasons. 

The nudist section slows them down a 
little. A girl in her early 20s giggles at 
the sight of three 1930s gents showing 
the petite différence in a slighlly absurd 
art pose, 

After, several hundred earnest nudes 
the opportunity to have a laugh comes 
as a welcome relief. 

Given the thousands of people who 
bathe in the nude on the banks of the 


Wi BALLET . 


It’s anill wind that blows 


` (Phato: Klaus Lefebvre) 


:. In these scenéş Frau Hoffmann suc- 


ceeds in creating some strikingly beau- 
tiful images that are anything but mere 


entertainment. . : 


„` The sequences are so elegant and the 
.;. Atmosphere isso relaxed and serene, 


yet the scenes illustrate set behaviour 
Patterns, trivial small talk and the inhi- 
bition of the individual. 


Frau Hoffmann has always becn as 


no boxing gloves 


. . Qetting rld of hate; in Föhn. 


ly, they subject the women o; baj 
comprehensible, sadistic torture. ; 


One of the torturers iš dressed up as 
a polar bear, for instance, and these 
scenes would be hard to bear were they 
not interspersed by * wider-ranging 
scenes reminiscent of competition 
ballroom dancing. 


ا 


positions such as Siravinsky’$ Les. No- . 
ces or Schönberg’s.Erwartungand Piér- 


. seem. to be-irr a particularly’ bad Wı 


somewhal strange state of affairs than, id Ad. amussd Simoltanéous 


Looking here and... 


FE thousand people have visited 
an exhibition of nude photography 
in Munich. 

Tickets cost five marks and people 
have been queueing for up to half an 
hour to get in. 

Inside visitors can see what couples 
can see for themselves’ at home by sim- 
ply taking their clothes off. 

Most of the photographs are of wom- 
en. Some are art. Others are poin. 

In terms of tickets sold it will be the 
most successful exhibition ever in the 
Stadtmuseum. . E: 

Eleven thousand people have bought 


the catalogue for DM36..It weighs one . 


and a half kilograms. 
It is now into its third print run and - 


FE ver since embarking on her career . 


in choreography Reinhild Hoff- 
mann, a graduale of the Folkwang- 


Schule, Essen, has kept to a very, dis- 


tinctive style of movement, choice of 


genre and overall tenor. 


IL was clearly apparent in her solo 
evenings, in which she continued the 
tradition of German expression danc- 
ing, but has been even more striking 
since she look over her own company 
in Bremen seven years ago. : 


Even though she used montage tech- 
niques in her ballets she steered clear 
af the danger of arbitrarily juxtaposink 
disparate .. scenes. She consistently 
stuck to a specific-topic.. ., 2 

Her marked sense of siructure has 
also made il easy for her to tackle com- 


rot Lunaire. 


That all seems to have changed. In ` 
connection wilh her latest work, Föhn; - . 
premiered in the studio theatre of Bre- ., : 
men's Concordia, she has announced 


that she prefers an open form and thiai 
in the cqurse of a production she‘is' lest ' 
interested in a preconceived idea or 
score. 


Föhn is undeniably a series of free 
variations on relations between the 
sexes that seems more to describe a 


to open up perspectives. 


The föhn is lhe dry, warm Alpine’ - 


wind that upsets people, gives them 
headaches and makes them feel dizzy, 
nervous and aggressive. 


These are sensations that govern rel- 
ations between people, and her men 


(Phala: AP) 


The team consists mainly of a doctor, 
a nurse and a physiotherapist. Their 
first step is a full-scale one-hour diagno- 
sis going well beyond the acute slate of 
the complaint. 

This may be followed by others, and 
treatment then takes the form of activity 
going well beyond the usual compass of 
medical care. 

The team listen, advise and care for 
both the patients and their relatives. 

Physiotherapist Ulrike Miellenthin- 
Seemann says ergotherapy has a special 
role to play. It consists of first finding 
out what everyday activities the patient 
can still carry out unaided. 

Then he is given self-help training, in- 
cluding hints on technical aids that ease 
pressure on the joints and the encou- 
ragement all chronically sick people in- 
variably ıeed from time to time. 

After only a year’s work it was too 
early to talk in terms of results, Dr 
Raspe said. Bul about 60 per cent of 
general practilioners in Hanover were 
now referring patients to the mobile 
rheumatism unit. 

With its emphasis on social work the 
unit had hecome a valuable feature of 
medical care, as had its Ireatment of 
chronically sick patients as such. 

Problems naturally arose when teams 
of therapists sought to help tlhe chroni- 
cally sick. It was frankly admitted at 
Loccum that treatment could be over- 
done, just as could be the case in con- 
nection with mental illness. : 

There was a risk of regimenting the 
patient even though that was the last cf- 
fect intended. Data protection could at 
times prove problematic, as could the 
doctor’s oath of secrecy. 

Yet it was agreed that therapy de- 
served increasing consideration. lt in- 
cluded medical auxiliaries in a uniform 
concept of treatment of not just a single 
complaint but of illness as such, 

It also assigned the patient an active 
role, as Kiel medical historian Professor 
Dietrich von Engelhardt said. It was 
now up to the patient to help the doctor 
to help him. : 

He noted almost as an afterthought 
that therapeutic enthusiasm and organi- 
sational input ought not to make the 
health service forget the principle of 
hope: hope of medical progress such as 
has given so many sick people a new 
lease of life, 

“How many of us here today would 
not have been around to tell the tale,” he 
asked, “if doctors had not learnt how to 
operate on an inflamed appendix?” 

Reinkard Biehl 
(Hannoversche Allgemeine, 12 March 1985) 


Wheelchair becomes rickshaw 
This medical rlekshaw combining wheelchalr and blcycle 
has been on show in Berlin. It should be avallable for 
about DM4,000 by the northern autumn, 
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back-up; nearly 6U 
per cent of multiple 
sclerosis patients 
dre now members 
of one group or an- 
uther. Simply talk- 
ing with cach other 
about their prob- 
lems can help. “I'm 
ı10 longer on my 
own,” one said in 
Loceum, and Pro- 
Iessor Bauer took 
linı as an example. 
“The results of our 
project work are 
gonad,” he said. One 
could but hope that 
such activities 
would nol for long 
be limited to 
Göttingen and 
nearby Hanover. 
The deeper aim be- 
hind the concept is 
to free the patient 
from his conven- 
tional role as a mere object of medical 
attention. Medical and practical assist- 
ance up to and including seemingly mi- 
nor aspects of work and everyday life is 
provided in a way that is otherwise un- 
available or hard to come by, 

The same applies to polyarthritis, or 
chronic inflammation of a nunıber of 
joints, from which about one per cent of 
the population suffer, 

Abaut half the country's polyarthritis 
patients suffered from pain despite 
ıreatmenl, said Dr Hans-Heinrich 
Raspe of Hanover medical college. 

They were often weak and suffered 
from serious functional disorders, The 
painkillers they took had substantial 
side-effects. So did drugs designed to 
ease the inflammation, 

About one polyarthritic in three is 
imagined not to be in contact with the 
medical authorities and various support 
groups and may be receiving tlie wrong 
irealnıent or none at all, Dr Raspe said. 

‘That had been why a mobile rheumat- 
ism assistance uuil had been set up in 
Tour arens, including Hanover. 

In llanover the project has only been 
under way for a year, preliminaries 
aparl. The basic principle is that con- 
prehensive (rentment cannot be limited 
to hospital. 

Help must be given on an outpatient 
basis and as near to the patient's home 
as possible, It too is a team efforl. 


Getting rid of 


phantom pain 
A new high-frequency surgical tech- 


nique is claimed to help combat phan- 
tom pains, or pains felt in limbs the patient 
no longer has. One of the men who has de- 
vised the technique, known as high-fre- 
quency lesion, is Professor Wolfhard Win- 
kelmûller of Hanover medical college. 

It is based on the finding that phantom 
pains originate at the points where nerves 
formerly coming from the severed limbs 
reach the spinal column. 

They are triggered by overexcitement of 
nerve cells in the dorsal horn, 

These cells are destroyed by high-fre- 
quency electric impulses administered 
during surgery. The operation is reported 
to be particularly effective for people 
wheelchair-bound after an accident. 

But it has yet to help people whose 
limbs have been amputated in more than 
exceptional cases. - 

Deutscher Forschungsdienst 

{Kölner Sıadı-Anzelger, Cologne, 15 March 1985) 


OREO 


Doctors look at problems 
of the chronically ill 


usutlly occurs in waves andl can take 
years 1o worsen. 

I only progresses rapidly in five per 
cenl OF cases, ind we have learnt, us 
Professor Bauer pul it, 10 influence ils 
progress, 

Complications such as lung and 
blood vessel Junmage unl ulcers can he 
prevented, as in particular can inactivity 
un Ihe patient's part. Immobilisation 
can he fatal, as it can with other chronic 
cumplaints. 

$o a special method of treatment has 
heen devised in Gûttingen, financed 
fur the time being from a variety of 
sources, 


Starting as a rule at the point when a 
wave sets in and the patient's condition 
tıkes a turn for the worse, it combines 
and complements a variety of therapies 
and is merely termed after-care, al- 
though the term by no means reflects 
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MEDICINE 


How they worl 


European Community Environmen| 
islers have agreed in Brussels (o Unt 
cle enıisslon by means of either the thn, 
way catalytic converler or the 
engine combined with an oxy dalen es 
verler. : 

The entalytlc converter Puriftes cir 
haust fumes by largely eliminati 


monoxide, uuburnt aan] e fummoutiihe Allgemeine 


ric axides, 

Exhaüsl gas Ironı the engine | 
through u section of exhaust pipe ¢ 
ing ı ceramic honeycomb with a 


ıe German in LO is chronically 
ik, says the Federal Statistics Of- 
Plulinum, rhodiunı and palladium, 


"Th a la Wiesbaden. 
ese rare metals acl as catalyur (lf . EE . 
: doesn't mean they are ill unable 
0 sprees of shaun potin| i five per cent of the Pur 
The three-way converler conterls | are too disabled lo work. 
i e aoa and n Into carbagl f here are a ia 
oxide and hydrocarbon into carbon dsj jği diabetics, for instance, who sli 
and water, whılle nitrle oxides are sip ji despite physical and mental burd- 
oftheir oxygen and reduced 1a nitrogen f 
In this way up to 90 per cent ofthe 
İns in car exhausts are converted nndote 
tralised. 
The oxydatlon converter does only 
first (wo jobs. It doesn't eliminate Kûl 
il nurses. 
output İn any way. | 
The lean-burn engine reduces nii l[lk 4m was to present and (liscuss 
lde and curbon monoxide emisslon, | jjf lies of development in treatment 


1 and their problems were re- 
Bed at a conference in Loccum Pro- 
Church Academy, near Hùn- 
i,t clergymen and doctors, thera 
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agreement marked the end of an ice 
age for the motor industry. This turn of 
phrase was used by former Bonn Econ- 
omic Affairs Minister Count Lambs- 
dorff. : 

Social Democrats, the Greens and 
environmentalist: were trenchantly 
critical of the compromise, Deputy 
leaders of lhe SPD parliamentary purty 
Volker Hauff and Wolfgang Roth said 
it was totally unsatisfactory. 

Antje Vollmer, spokesperson for Ihe 
Greens in the Bonn Bundestag, said il 
was a feeble compromise that amounl- 
ed to a death sentence for the forests, 

The German Motor Manufacturers 
Association (VDA), Frankfurt, wel- 
comed it as a major step forward in the 
direction of low-pollution cars. 

What also mattered was that the 
agreement had averted the risk of 
irade war within the European Com- 
munity. 

German carmakers were uniformly 
relieved. In February new car registr- 
ations had been 21.5 per cent down on 
February 1984 on account of cat car 
uncertainty. 

Carl-Dieter Spranger, CSU, parlia- 
mentary state secretary to the Bonn In- 
terlor Ministry, was convinced the Eu- 
ropean Community’s deadlines would 


Wl THE ENVIRONMENT 


European Community agrees 
on car-emission controls 


Renge, 


ollution comrols for new cars are lo 
be unifornıly enforced throughout 
the European Community from Octob- 
er 1988, with emission standards simi- 
lar to US ratings but in keeping with Eu- 
ropean conditions. 

Common Market countries are enti- 
tled to make tax concessions from July 
1985 to buyers of pollution-controlled 


This figure is lhe upper limit and 
need not be granted in one lunıp sum re- 
hate. Hcan be spread over several years 
in a series of instalments. 
¢ Cars under 1,400cc can be granted 
tax relief of up to DM 750 int the form of 
three annual instalments of DMi250 
each. 

To qualify for entitlement they must 
meet less stringent European Commun- 
ily emission standards for their category 
of vehicle, 

Cars of less than 1.40Uce will not 
need to be fitted out with catalytic con- 
verters to meet tis requirement, but 
they will have to have modern, low-pol- 
lution engines to fill the bill, 

e Deadlines for these strict new emis- 
sion regulations are as follows. New 
models over two litres will in effect have 
lo be equipped with catalytic converters 
from 1988. The same will apply to al! 
new cars over 2,000ce from the follow- 


21 March in 


A European Cammunity guideline on 
the introduction of unleaded petrol has 
also been issued and is already in force. 

That is the gist of the compromise 
agreed by European Communily Envi- 
ronment Ministers on 


Ihe wide range it covers. 

As suan as the patient has left hospi- 
tl a team of thernpists alongside his 
family doctor starts to help him. I in- 
cludes ù medical specialist, û therapist 
dnd û Sucinl worker tnd pays special 
allenlion to medical surveillance and 
accupiliunil therapy. 

The iim is to ensure {hat he patient 
doesn't grow less mobile and to prevent 
him ùt ull custs from falling prey to iso“ 
lation, with the risks it entails. 

Seli-help und contact groups lend 


the brain 


Meteorological stations‏ أ 
all over the world‏ 


-a-glance tables in these new reference 
d water temperalure, precipltallon, 


of thundectorns. 


ese figures compiled over lhe years are Invaluable both Jur planning journeys 


lo distant countries and fnr vctenlilîc cescurch. 


Basie facts and figures Far every country ın the world lorm is preface la the 


. The emphavis iv on the countrys natural stalıstics, on chimiute. 
Population. trade and Iran purl. 


The guide, are handy ın size und lexibly hnund, indispensable far daily use ın 


cummerce, indusiry und the travel trade. 
Four vulumcs ure ax ailahle: 


North and South America. 172 pp. DM 22.40: 
Asia/Auslralia, 240 pp, DM 24.80: 
Africa, IW pp. DM ÛY ¥: 
Eutope/USSR, 241 pp.. 1231 24 x) 


ا 
ب 
Look it up in Brockhaus‏ 


. F.A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden f 


y, multiple sclerusis and pulyar- 
the worst form of rheumiıtism. 
lere are about 50,000) known cises 
iple sclerosis in the Federal Re- 
tof Germany, said Göttingen neu- 
FitProfessor Helmut Buuer. 
Isacomplaint accompunicd hy the 
ution of nerve cells i 
jPlaekbone, which cun cause severe 
ive paralysis. 

bone yet knows whal cuuses multi- 
is. AI that is known is that it 


The lean-hırn engine also emlts kelle. 


ا 
1 


‘Supplied the data arranged in sce 
. works. They include etal of ia 
Tidily, sunshine, physicut sires uf climate, wind conditions and frequency 


based on a specific mixture of fuel and 
nıixture deserlbed as lean when il conils 
more alr than is needed for eombustkn. 


carbon monoxide than conventional tı 

engines. 
But more air in the mixture enn cre 
diffleulties witlı ignition. 
‘The lean-burn engine also creates di 
cullles when started cold. lt has ts 
staris und poor initial acceleration. 
(Nordwent Zeitung, Oke 
22 Mark 1#} 


2. Trade falrs and exhibltions for 1985 and 19% 
in chronological order 


described. The cross-reference number enables quick acces l0 
complete information in chapter 1. 

3. Trade fairs and exhibitlons by branch of bus 
ness and Industry. 


Tha chapter is preceded by a complete glossary ol business and 
industry-specific nomanclalure (125 classificalions). The brief dê 
serlptlon of the event includes the cross-feierence number 


ling quick access to chapler 1. 


The international Tradeshow Directory 1985ê 
presents the English speaking world's first cO” 
prehensive, well organized reference guide. ÎS 
aquick and easy-to-use index of all significant 
national and international trade fair-related 
events over a two-year period. 


The International Tradeshow Directory 1985 7 


. The indispensable source of information for 


managers of assoclations, internationally activê 
firms, Import and export divisions in industry 
and commerce, travel agencies, airlines, eC. 


Order your copy today for the all-inclusive price 
of US $ 85 Overseas (includes postage, regis . 
rêd airmail) or US $ 75 within Europe (includes 
postage, registered surface mail). Delivery 
against prepayment only. 


He said the terms agreed in Brussels 
Germany alone aboul 
DMSbn a year, including capital in- 
vestment in the motor and oil indus- 


(Allgemeine Zeitung, Mainz, 22 March 19%5) 


International Tradeshow Directory 1985. 
îhe complete guide to 
d exhibitions worldwide. 


` Inthis chapter all scheduled trade fatrs and exhibitions are briefly 


in practice be met ahead of time. 

The market will jump the gun, he 
told journalists in Bonn. He said the 
German delegation had gone to the li- 
mits of its physical and mental endur- 
ance to ensure the best possible Cuom- 


mon Market terms. ` 


would cost 


tries. 


m+a Verlag für Messen, 
Ausstellungen und Kongresse 


‘Otto Müller 


P.O. Box 101528 
D-6000 Frankfurt/Main 1 
West Getmany . 


. Têl.: 069/281030 or 2801 20: 
. Telex.: 411699.0mî d 


In the 1,400-2,000cc category the 
enıission standards will apply to new 
models from October 1991 and to all 
new cars from October 1993, 

Separate emission standards will ap- 
ply to compacts from 1990 and 1991, 

The Bonn government has welcomed 
the Brussels compromise, with govern- 
ment spokesman Peter Boenisch saying 
Europe had proved it was capable of ac- 


Germany's Free Democrats said the 


trade fairs an 


` Thlşis the maln chapter containing all thecomplele information on 


It was, sald Bonn Interior Minister 
Friedrich Zimnıermann, the best con- 
ceivable solution and a decision of the 
century; it woırld have been a defeat if 
Germany had had to go it alone. 

The way had now been cleared for the 
introduction of pollution-controlled 
cars and unleaded petrol, with tax con- 
cessions being authorised as follows: 
® Cars of over 1,400cc that meet the 
strict new European emission standards 
can be given a tax rebate totalling up to tion, 
DM2,200 from next July. 


ing year. 


The world's leading publisher of Information 
concerning trade fairs and exhibitions, the m +a 
Verlag, Otto Müller, Frankfurt, West Germany, is 
now making Its highly regarded m+a Kalender, 
the all ambracinğ gulde to trade fairs and exhibi- 
tions, available in English under he title of: In- 
ternational Tradeshow Directory 1985. 


` Lika the’ original m+a Kalender, which has been 

` the Indüstry's standard referèncê since Its first 

. appearancêë 65 years ago, the »International 

Tradeshow Directory 1985« Ilsts 4,500 national 

and internatlonal trade fairs and exhibitions in 

95 countries for 1985 and 1986 all clearly organi- 

zed for. quick reference. 
‘‘Itis beyond a doubt the most comprehensive - 

` and reliable.index of its kind: 

| The »International Tradeshow Directory 1985« is 

' conveniently divided Into the following thres 

ا ا sections:‏ `` 


1. Trade talrs and exhlbitlons by country, by clty 
. within each country, chronologically within 
each clty,: و‎ 


Ihe evenis preceded by a comprehensive Index of counlrles and 

` Cltles. Given are: Date Official acronym and complete nama of the 
gvent/ To Ihe extent that lt ls available: 5q m of rented stand spaca, 
no. of natlonal and forelgn exhibitors and visitors / Aegistratlon 
deadtine for exhibilrs / Full name and address of the organizer in 
charge 4 Assoclaitoh memberships of the organizer / Cross-reieren- 
cB number. . 
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Jeenat with Traute (rlght) and Heinz-Peter . . . but for how long? 
(Phatns: dpa} 


Bogus marriage the passport 
to permanent residence 


But there are also women who, for 
political motives, are prepared to mar- 


, TY a foreigner threatened with deporta- 


tion. “Jf you want to do something for 
the Third World, then marry a forëtign- 
er," is the content of the small maga- 
zine advertisements. 

The brokers resort to unsavoury 
methods as well. Il was reported from 
Hanau that the brokers had organised 
bands, and one group abducted the 


` daughter of a woman who suddenly re- 


fused to go through with a marriage — 
until the mother said she would .go 
through the ceremony. 

Many forelghers are already married 
back in their homeland. Those who 
want to get married in this country have 
1o produce a certificate to prove thal 
they are not married. 

Fur this reason many marriages of 
convenience used to he performed iti 
Denmark, where documentation was 
nol so strict. 

Ilamburg authorities say that London 
has now taken over. 

Expert furgers operate there in con- 
juncüon with West German marringe 
brokers. 

The West German wives lcarn all te 
late what they have lel themselves in for 
in the paid marriage, Hamburg police 
maintain. 

A marriage for appearances is still a 
marriage: there is.no quick divorce. A 
year of separation must elapse at least. 

A working wife is also responsible for 
providing if the husband of her marriage 
of convenience cannot provide fpr him- 
self. 

Most of ‘these husbands who come 
from othër cultpral backgrounds are not 
, squeamish about how they treat their 
: phoney wives when thêy do not do what 
‘they want with pfflciallom ûr endanger 
the husband’s residence permit by going 
.10 the.police, . ك‎ . 

‘When .it is known, that the marriage 
:was a marriage of convenience .the for- 
“elgnerls in trouble, e 
` Article six of Basle Law, which guar- 
:antees protection to the marriage and 
the family and which is the basis for 
„granting the visa in the first place, no 
‘longer applies, . 0 

Despité his marriage to a West Ger- 
man woman: the foreigner can be de- 
‘ported. .’ n 
` ‘This means for many a mountain of 
debt as well as soclal and economic dif- 
ficulties, ` 5 dpa 


(General-Anzeiger Bonn, S March 1985) 


ncreasing numbers of foreigners are 

willing to pay 10,000 or 12,000 
marks for a marriage of convenience as 
a way of getting permission to stay in- 
definitely in West Germany. 

Nu one knows how many phoney 
nıarriages tnke place. They're not illegal. 
And no one can determine motive pure- 
ly from appearances. 

Bui Hamburg authorities say there 
are About 150 a year in Hamburg alone. 

Which mcans thousands if that ref- 
lects the national rate. 

lt is assumed that the Hamburg figure 
is only a lip of the iceberg, and a special 
pulice squad has been set up to deal 
with the issue. 

Phoney marriagés are becoming pop- 
ular among men Irom outside tht Euro- 
pean Conimunity nations because asy- 
lunı and residential regulations have be- 
come tougher. 

A Hamburg aliens authority spukes- 
man said: “We begin to ask pointed 
questions when the visa for {he newly- 
marriedl foreigner expires. 

“If the marriage partner can hardly 
make himself understood with Germans 
or when we discaver;that the {wo do not 
live together and that money was passed 
aver, we can be more or less certain that 
il is a marriage of convenience.” ° 

‘The way these nıarriages are arranged 
is very close to the criminal borderline. 

In mosl major West German citlès 
professional agents have set up iıı busi- 
ness to negotiate a bride for a price. . . 

Harald Teske of Hamburg's aliens 
police said there are many foreigners 
who are married to West Germans and 
use to their advantage their experience 
with the West German authorities. 

But West German lawyers have spe- 
cialised in marriage contracts of this 
kind in which payment as well as the 
rights and duties of the partners are re- 
corded. 1 

Despite unemployment in this coun- 
try many foreigners are guaranteed a Yİ- 
sa in this way, But the visa is costly and 
many go de¢ply into debt for it. 

Police say the price of a bride ranges 
from DM4,000 to DM6,000. Then 
comes the agent's fee of about 
DM2,000. Witnesses al the ceremony 
sometimes pick up DM2,000, as well. ٤ 

There does not seem to be any diffi- 
culty finding suitable brides. “Most 
come off the streets or were accosted by 
brokers on the streets," Teske ex- 
plained. In hiş view many of the. girls 
have unstable personalities'or gre dug 
addicts. : : 


Jnternational tug-of-war 
over 6-year-old-girl 


vusvd uf kidnapping Jeenat. At this sige, 
ihe Mayor uf lkunburg, von Duhnanyi, 
culled in the presilent of the German 
prevention ol cruelty to children sacicly, 
Professor Walter Biuersch, for advice. 

Akl thal if Jecnat's real father 
ve, il must be established that 
she dil not Know hin at all, 

Jecnt ud found û guod home in 
Hamburg and, he said, on humanitarian 
grounds, that should not he put at risk, 

‘The local government office in Berge- 
dorf look û particularly hard line on 
Jeenut's extradition. 

In September last year, on Inlerna- 
tional Children's Day, of all days, the 
child should have been deported — the 
air ticket had been written out. 

At the last minute, Social Affairs Sen- 
ator Jan Ellers ruled that the Senate 
would deal with the case. 

The Hamburg parliament also de- 
ciled thal the identity of the alleged fa- 
ther must he ascertained. : 

Kuldip Singh appeared hefore Ham- 
hurg's guardianship court — a black- 
bearded giant wilh a turban. The Ham- 
burg authorities had paid for his air 
ticket — DM4,130. 

On television Kuldip Singh, a non- 
cum missioned officer front the Punjab 
explained that he wanted his daughter 
su that she coukl look after him when he 
was oll or infirm. 

The court recognised Kuldip Singh's 
paternily and awarded him parenlal 
rights. 

Nevertheless Jeenal is to remain with 
her step-parents — unlil the father hus 
inslitued procvedings [or custody of 
the child. 

This decision makes the child's 
wishes all-important. 

Kuldip Singh cuminues tu cause sur= 
prise, He is married for Ihe second tine 
allhough he is not divorectl [ram Jec- 
nal’s mother. : 

Step-father 1lirsch asks: “Why lus ie 
waitecl six years hefore bothering about 
the child." 

Jeenal herself docs not understand this 
commotion. She speaks no Inlian lan- 
guage ind docs nol recognise {he man 
wha claims te be her father. She knows 
nothing about life in India. 

The step-parents' lawyer interkls to go 
aş fur as the Conslitional Courl if necês- 
say. Thomas Wolgast 

{Sluttgarler Nachrichten, 14 Mirrçh 1985) 


Continued from page 14 


uncontrolled can cause fatness and da- 
mage organs. . 
Dogs should not be given raw pork or 


raw offal from pigs because they some” 
ıimes contain agents which can cause fa 


tal infectious illnesses. : 
Raw fish sometimes contains tape” 
worm cysls. Freshwater fish especially 
his an iron-absorbing compound which 
can cause anaemia. 1t also conlains anti~ 
vitamins, substances which behave 
much like vitamins but prevent vitamins 
from being effective. ا‎ 
Raw cgg white can cause digestive 
problems because it contains matter which 


deactivates the body's own digestive en. 


zyme system. It also has an anli-vitamin. 
And, say ihe Hanover experrs, no raw 
onions. In large amounts, that can cause 

anaemia 1 
1 (Süddeutache Zeitung, Munich, 
15 Fchruary 1985} 
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pLIGHTS 


of war over the foster pittenis 
Hof a six-year-old indlitn girl, imımi- 
authorities ind û man wlio 
bias lo be her nmMural filer his st 
ıl «heels spinning in Jlanburp. 
iil welfare officials, diplomitic 
ns, ihe Hamburg cily parliament, 
¥ courts, senalors ind Hamburg's 
5 . e E ve 
0: Per, Klaus von Dohuinyi, are all in 
Bi: {el 
J Theease has cost the state thousntils. 
i Ijerision teams have been sem 1o In- 
:mget background footugc. 
IÊ his possible that the solution will be 
lsd only in the Constitutional Court. 
f Suld litle Jeenat Uman be deport- 


ا 


No one can hug Ilke a hea 


The liming could not be more apf 
priate: the last beur in Bavaria wasî 
dend 150 years ago, by a forestry 5 
cial called Ferdinand Klein. '-if 1 ۳ 

‘The bear has been stuffed and sj: 1 RL 
centrepoint of the exhibition, ب‎ Singh has come for hls 

Today, there are probably 00lishier, But will he get her? 
bei jn the whole of Europe, Molina coun : doesn't know? It is i 
the forests of lhe Soviet Union andl# 0 HUESRLEDOR VINA 
mania. 3 „J Prrthe years there have been sever- 

But 15.000 years ago, il was 4 ion cases attracting publicily. 
em slory. Cave heirs rumied in ا‎ Tk killed himsell in lerlin by 
wilh modern man's predecessor ning hinself out ol a firstlluur 
them. But these | Scwt animals we Fixroon window when his upneal 
tributed over too small an area andj fist deportation was e Pe: 


was their downfall. tamil 
£ y. of a Filipino seaman 
Over a few thousand ar sj i efuge in a church, but Hamburg 
Population was reduced until SEO them out and put them on it 
only isolated cuses. Despite the fart! back lo Mahila. 
Ihey were muslly vegetarian, man came with her mother ıo Ham- 
ihom und continucd lo hunt hen B1979-with a tourist visa. in May 
they were systematically all DU FL he mother was deported — wit 


gj small daughter. 


In the South Tyrol, in the nor ibly, the bı 
hours ff . aby was somehow 
modern day Italy only two there HE Wor ignored 1 the hustle Bet 
Munich along the autobahn, et “Riie nother, . 


still two dozen brown bears. Afirst the airl'c rata: 
Ergert says they have lir ile e a e a 
survival, but ltalian biologists a1 iye. 


Traute Meyer- 
The bears ure ansesthetised #4 Nfkeirr-Perer Hi e a r 
ted out with a cullar containing 3 They reeistercl har ur E 
tion cah, CBlstercd her at u local kind- 
transmitter so that their local ten and that way when 4 welfare 
plotted. 2 in the H 
: a arê amburgy suburb of 
In America, rescue م‎ ON started taking an interest in 
afuot for lhe remaining 1. air, Jeenat wax mude a ward of 


From time immemorial, peopl lk Germ 


held the bear's potency in 4We: man couple produced evid- 


8 1 ide 1 
“The hunt is on in America fo 1 orment 0 0 
which is killing off bears to Fi Fhe loadoptihe girl, ٤ 
gallbladders, which ا‎ saiaise fo horities sald they could not 
2 sell as an a rs 

e ial euntries PY lheach o1 0 they were not marri- 
û complicating factor entered 
e r @ Sikh soldier in India 
bey Was Jeenat's father. 

E Ons by the Bonn embassy 
3 nstrated to the satis- 
Adoption authorities and 
$ourt that the soldier's 


by a hunler has been W0 
amulet. 
Well, that's th 


e story we're 1ol 


(Stutigurter Nachrichten: 1 


‘bears. 
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But he siicl that talk of aggression af- 
ter û dug attacked someone was not al- 
wiuys justified. For example, i dog could 
forget in lhe excitement of playing that 
people were thinner skinned, and bile. 

Leyhausen agrecd with unolher clhol- 
ugist, Dr Harald Brummer, thil iı dog's 
killer istinets could be aroused by peo- 
ple themselves, 

Jf ù person or another animal showed 
signs of fear, adopted n defensive pos- 
ure or took lo fliglt, it migll be enough 
to unleash an attack. 

A person Iripping or falling could al- 
so trigger the killer instinct. This had 
happened in a case in Giessen, where û 
child had died after being attacked. 

Brummer and Leyhausen quoted an- 
other reason why humans were at- 
tacked: status. 

In all cases of serious attack they had 
investigated, the dog had been between 
eight months and Iwo years old, 

When male dogs especially were 
about 18 months old, their self confid- 
cence grew and the urge to dominate 
emerged. 

It could happen that such a dog would 
attack to establish itself a more dominant 
hierarchical position in relation to man, 
And in most cases, the dogs involved had 


been kept in kennels. dpa 


(Hamburger Abendbları, I! Murch 1985) 


brown bear exhibition | 


18 the Austrian Land of Steiermark, 
one of the oddest insurance policies 
in the world lıas been drawn up. lı 
covers damage by a brown bear, the last 
wild brown hear in Austria. 


When the bear was discovered, an in- 
surance company decided iis ù gimmick 
to cover all damage which could be 
proved is having heen caused by the 
hear, Until now, a beehive and a shed 
have heen the only victims. 

In any case, thal is one of the stories 
from the repertoire of a Munich artist, 
Bernd Ergert, who specialises in hunt 
themes. 


Ergerl has arranged the first bear ex- 
hibition in the Federnl Republic — it is 
in the Munich hunting and fishing mu- 
seunmı. 


Wi ANIMALS 


Attacks prompt look at what 
makes an Alsatian bite 


` ` Damburgét  Abendblalt 


ticism because of the practice in training 
of setting a dog on people during ù si- 
mulated attack on its master. The critics 
said this could be dangerous. 

The society disagreed. It maintains 
that the dogs are exclusively for protec- 
tion and are trained to absolute obedi- 
ence and are at all times capable of be- 
ing controlled. 

Most agreed that the German sheep- 
dog is a good-natured animal, It was, af- 
ter all, a protective dog and had saved 
the lives of many people. 

Zoologists and ethologists (people 
who study animal behaviour) agreed 
that the Jog that bit had been badly hanı- 
dled. Aggression was not because of a 
supposed wolf-like urge, but because of 
its relationship with man. 

A zoolqgist, Dr Walter Poçluschka, 
said that if someone wanted to get on 
with dags, he or she must take the trou- 
ble to learn how a dog though. 

Other speakers suid behaviouriul 
changes could result from a canstant 
change of owner and from (ruining 
aimed al making the dog a slave. 

This could result in the animal be- 
coming unpredictable and dangerous. 

The use of kennels and leashes was 
also damaging. And the excessive stimu- 
lation of hig cities could cause brain da- 
mage. 

Jf an owner was under stress, he cuuld 
not handle a clog properly. A disturbed 
person was in a position lo ruin a dog, 

But an cfholagist, Dr Paul Leyhıaus- 
en, disputed the claim that lhe dog was 
an inherently good-natured animal. 

Just like people, every dog had indi- 
vidual characteristics and behaved in 
different ways towards different people. 

The way a dog behaved in a given si- 
tuntion depended on the person in- 
volved and was not predictable. 


How to stop Fido paddling in 
. Other people’s puddles 


Too much milk is also bad. At the 
most, 25 millilitres: per kilo of body 
weight per day. Which means that a 20- 
kilo dog should not get more than half a 
litre a day. 

A diet comprised solely of meat can 
lead to a shortage of calcium, sodium 
and fat dissolving vitamins. 

Excessive protein is to be avoided. 
Protein is all right in meat but if the dog 
gets too much of it. offal, butyric acid 
fermentation and diarrhoea can be the 
result. 

„ Strongly salted foods are also oüt. So 
is spoiled food and leftovers: So are 
sştarch-rich foods in their raw state — 
uncooked potatoes, oats and maize, for 
example. They are only easily easily di- 
gestible if they are cooked or steamed. 

1 Chocolate, sweets and other sweet 
foods can lead to deficiency diseases, fat- 
ness and ruined teeth. Excessive amounts 
Qf chocolate can actually poison a dog. 


: Too much food and feeding which is 


Continued on page 15 


CE can poison a dog. Feeding 
it raw fish tari lead to anaemia, 
These are some of the points in a list of 
dos and don'ls issued by scientists at the 
Hanover veterinary school. 7 - 
They point out (hat each day West 
Germany's three and a half million dogs 
deposit a million kilograms of steaming 
faeces on the ground, someone's 
ground. ا‎ 
The Hanover experts say that in or- 
der to make sure.that the dog moves.i1s 
bowels on its own patch and .not on 
someone e!se's, feeding must be regular, 
Owners should therefore avoid irregu- 
lar feeding.times; should not give Fido 
food straight from. the refrigerator; and 
should make şure that it gets enough.wa- 
ter, especially when the food is dry, the 
day hol or if he has been running. 
` Neither.should. he be given too many 
bones; at.the most 19 grammes per kilo-. 
gram of body weight a day. That means 
a 20-kilo dog should get no more than 
200 grammes of. fresh bones a day, 


ags such as the German sheepdog 

(Alsatian) saw man as prey under 
certain circumstances, (lelegates to a 
meeting were told: 1 

One speaker said that the sleeping 
killer instinct could be, aroused by hu- 
man behaviour such as showing signs of 
fear, taking to flight or adopting a de- 
fensive posture. 

The meeting was held by the German 
Sheepdog Society at Pohlheim, in 
Hesse, in the wake of several incidenls 
where people have been attacked by Al- 
satians, 

The breed is famous the world over 
as a friend and protector of man, but 
lately its reputation in Germany has 
heen dented. 

A child has been killed and several 
olher people injured in separate inci- 
dents. 

Dog experts, says the socicty, have 
established thit dogs which go on to the 
attack have either no! been Iraired or 
have had their training broken off be- 
cause of a change in ownership. 

Sociely representatives Reiner Voltz 
and Heinz Kühn came under hefty cri- 


س ت 
Contlnued from page i0‏ 


Christine Herrnecker, a 2-year-old. 
dentist's receptionist, is the only visitor 
so far who can fairly answer: “1 had 
nothing on.” She stripped to pose to a 
full house for 20 minutes. : 

The crowds gave her a rousing hand 
as she posed for the photographer. 
a ey said, “the real thing. at 
ast." 

For the sake of equal rights (or do I 
mean opportunities?) the photographer 
was naked too, giving female visitors an 
opportunity {0 consider another com- 
ment in the visitors’ book. 

One entry said there were too many 
photos of women. in the nude and too 
few of men, to. which another woman 
had replied in writing: “That's because 
naked women are more aesthetic to 
look at than men." د‎ 

But male nudes can also gel people 
off the streets and into the art gallery, as 
the Stãdtische Galerie in Ingolstadt has 
discovered with its exhibition of male 
2 phatographed by Herlinde Ko- 
elbl. 

.Her photos look like breaking Ingol- 
stadr’s attendance records. “Lel us take 
a closer look at. men,” the catalogue 
SAYS. , r. | 2 

„Let's home.in.on what we find desir- 
able. H's a luxury we can surejy afford.” 

Women are-willing as well as able .to 
afford il, it seems, The exhibition, has: 
twice.been extended and one delighted 
woman visitor has written in the book: 
“Any number .of beautiful naked, men 
for once!” . 

But in Munich there is a clear differ- 
ence between lhe gourmet and the gour- 
mand. A couple of.dozen topless girlies, 
down by.the river may still be.a sight for 
sore eyeş, but 1;500 are too many for 
comfort, - ا‎ e 

“This isn't an exhibition for the gour- 
met,” onc visitor has written, “i's strict-. 
ly for the glutton.” 2 .: 

While another has reduced-the dilem-. 
ma {o three little words: “Michelangelo. 
is better." ا‎ E 

e 1F"eter Schmalk 
1 و‎ (Die Welt, Bonn, 19 March.!¥85) 


